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“FULL GALE” By FREDERICK J. WAUGH, N.A. 


You are invited to visit the Grand Central Art Galleries Exhibi- 
tion at the Annual Fine Arts Exposition in Rockefeller Center. 


The above painting by Frederick J. Waugh, together with other 
-important paintings by American Artists, is included in the Grand 
Central display. 


(Southeast Corner of Forum—R.C.A. Building) 


NOVEMBER CALENDAR 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


Until the 17th— Water Colors and Prints by JOHN E. COSTIGAN, N.A. 
Miniatures by EDA NEMOEDE CASTERTON 
Flower Pastels by DOROTHY OCHTMAN, A.N.A. 


13th to 24th—Water Colors by ELEANOR PARKE CUSTIS 
19th to 24th— Exhibition of Return Fellows of the American Academy in Rome 
20th to Dec.— Drawings and Prints by JEROME MYERS, N.A. 

Evening of 22nd—Annual Drawing of the Founder’s Exhibition 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE .... FIFTH AVENUE at 51st STREET 
New York City Cub | 


Grand Central Terminal Former Union Club Building 


[OPEN DAILY, EXCEPTING SUNDAY, 9:30 A. M. TO 5:30 P. M.] 
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SOME COMMENT ON _ THE NEWS OF ART 


Who Knows 


In another column will be found the 
text of an attack made by C. J. Bulliet, 
art critic of the Chicago Daily News, 
on American art. His argument is that 
the 1934 Century of Progress Art Exhibi- 
tion at the Art Institute of Chicago, was 
“ta flop” because it stressed American 
painting, and that American painting 
makes no impression on Europe because 


it is unworthy. “‘Bluntly,”’ he says, “‘the - 


reason Europe won't accept our ‘art’ is 
that we have nothing acceptable.” 

Mr. Bulliet has one of the keenest minds 
among American art critics. His writings 
lead to thought. His service to art— 
American art—is invaluable, because it 
leads to introspection and adjustment of 
expression by those Americans who 
think they are art lovers and those other 
Americans who think they are artists. 

Maybe it is a good thing that hefty 
Mr. Bulliet bestows a black eye on Amer- 
ican art, followed by a solar plexus on 
the food box, and a short jab to the kid- 
neys. If American art cannot survive that 
sort of treatment, then American art is 
“out of condition.” 

But Mr. Bulliet is empirical. He speaks 
like a “deus ex machina,” and no critic, 
be he European or American, can “get 
away” for long with this “god out of a 
box” stuff. 

No generation of critics or thinkers 






ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


(late of 175 Piccadilly, London) 


Paintings by Old 
and Modern Masters 


11-13 East 57th St., New York 


Member of Antique and Decorative Arts League 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


has been able to evaluate the work of 
contemporary painters. It takes the cold- 
hot judgment of succeeding generations 
to do that. One hundred years from 
now, the 1930-1940 ‘“‘school’’ of Amer- 
ican painters may be accorded a most 
important place in art history, with works 
of certain ‘‘masters’’ ranking as immortal 
in the world that then, exists, be it capi- 
talistic or communistic. 

Are American aftists recording vitally 
their age? Who can say in this month 
of November of the year 1934 A. D.? If 
Mr. Bulliet is sure that America has ‘‘noth- 
ing acceptable,” he has a degree of self 
confidence that the editor of The Art 
Digest hasn't. got. 


Anathema 


The very famous New York lawsuit 
over little Gloria Laura Morgan Vander- 
bilt, to decide whether her mother, Mrs. 
Gloria Morgan Vanderbilt, or her aunt, 
Mrs. Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, shall 
have.custody of her, reached a turn in 
its last stages that would have made 
Apelles, Botticelli, Velasquez, Rubens and 
Manet jump out of their graves and start 
hell-bent for the tall timber. . 

The attorney for the mother, Nathan 
Burkan, introduced in court three photo- 
graphs of objects in the Whitney Museum 
of American Art which he claimed proved 


that Mrs. Whitney, the aunt, was not a 
Proper person to have the custody of ten- 
year-old Gloria, heiress to $2,800,000. 

The pictures turned out to be works 
by three of the country’s best known art- 
ists—"‘Love on the Rooftop”” by John 
Sloan, “‘Arts of the City’”” by Thomas Ben- 
ton, which won the 1933 gold medal of 
the Architectural League, and “Male 
Torso,” a sculpture in the classical Greek 
tradition by Cecil Howard, outstanding 
artist and brother of Kathleen Howard, 
opera star. 

Sloan said: “‘If this etching impairs the 
morals of children, it must have ruined 
thousands, for one of its impressions has 
been on exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York for seven years.” Ben- 
ton said: “I thought those days were 
over.” 

If this sickening idea had ruled the 
world through the ages, the sculptor of 
the “Venus di Milo’’ would have been 
compelled to drink hemlock, like Socrates; 
Botticelli, who painted ‘“Spring,’’ would 
have been disqualified as a street cleaner 
in Florence; Velasquez, who painted the 
reclining ““Venus” of the British National 
Gallery, would have been compelled by 
the Spanish authorities to paint only oys- 
ters, and Rubens, instead of being a great 
diplomat, would have had, at most, the 
office of dog catcher. As for “custody” 
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Tue Arr Dicesr presents without bias the 
art news and comment of the world. 




















not one of these masters could have quali- 
fied as keeper of the local poor farm. 
And as for the collectors who through 
the centuries have bought their works— 
why, they were entitled to the double 
curse, “Anathema maranathema!” 


Aiding the Artists 


In another column will be found the 
text of a radio address by Robert Macbeth, 
president of the Macbeth Galleries in New 
York, proposing a new way for the gov- 
ernment to aid the nation’s artists if it 
intends to include them in its future re- 
lief programs. It sounds like the most 
sensible thing that has been recommended 
so far. Mr. Macbeth would have the gov- 
ernment, instead of spending money 
promiscuously for the benefit of artists 
who may be good, bad or indifferent, es- 
tablish (and at small relative cost) a sales 
bureau, in charge of competent men, who 
would find a market for existing works 
of art that have been accepted and ap- 
praised by competent authorities. 

Mr. Macbeth says no art dealer would 
object to such “‘competition,”” and this 
The Art Digest takes for a confirmation 
of its old contention that the sale of a 
work of art, through whatever agency, 
leads but to the sale of another work. 

PWAP results need examining. The 
project comprehended 3,747 artists, who 
received $1,312,177 for producing 15,660 
works, including 3,800 oils, 2,900 water 
colors, 1,000 etchings and 600 sculp- 
tures. It is doubtful whether one-twen- 
tieth of these productions rank as good 
works of art, or whether the whole out- 
put is actually worth one-sixth of the 
amount paid for it. 

If the government wants to help art- 
ists as artists, let it establish a fund, buy 
real works of art at a price set by ex- 
perts, then sell them, taking a loss if 
necessary. Those whose output fails to 
qualify as good art should not be ignored, 
but should be given relief in another way. 
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ART TO HEART TALKS 
By A, Z. KRUSE 


A rose is a rose because it is not a 
daisy; and a daisy is a daisy because 
it is not a rose. And just as there is a 
difference between a beer stein, a Hol- 
stein and a Gert Stein, so is there a 
difference between a@ modernist, an ultra- 
modernist and a faddist. 

The artist of today, who is willing and 
self-satisfied enough to paint in the tradi- 
tion of the popular discordant art fad of 
the moment, must of necessity pattern 
his. mental make-up after the method 
used by the popular song writer or bally- 
hoo lecturer. He must keep abreast of 
the changing fetish of novelty in art, 
closely watching the aesthetic chameleon, 
performing a constant transition in point 
of view to suit the current fabricated 
fashion in art. 










600 Madison Ave. New York City 
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Morton Galleries 





130 West 57th Street New York 
November 12 - November 26 
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THE CARLYLE GALLERY 
250 East 57th Street 
November 19th to December 15th 
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Corot’s Art, Over a Span of 45 Years, Revealed in Exhibition 


A large loan exhibtion of paintings by Jean 
Baptiste Corot (1796-1875), covering a period 
of 45 years, may be viewed at the Knoedler 
Galleries, New York, through November. The 
paintings included in the exhibition compre- 
hensively cover this wide range of Corot’s 
achievement. Somewhat arbitrarily divided 
into periods, his work is viewed from the 
earliest example painted in 1829 down to 
his last works produced in 1874, one year 
before Pére Corot, beloved in the art circles 
of Paris, died at the age of 79. 

In his first style he painted with an eye 
for form and arrangement, as may be seen in 
his early portraits and interiors. ‘“Moine en 
Priére 4 Genoux,” reproduced here, is repre- 
sentative of this period. After his fiftieth year 
his methods changed to breadth of tone and 
an approach to poetic power. It was in this 
period that he preferred to paint in twilight, 
when colors merged into harmony. About 
20 years later, from 1865 onwards, his man- 
ner of painting became impregnated with mys- 
tery and poetry. Many of the Corots included 
in the exhibition were painted around 1870, 
which proved to be a most productive interval 
in his painting career. 

Corot’s recognition came slowly. It was 
not until after he was 40 that his works 
started to become noticed and he met with 
any commercial success. Fortunately he was 
of a cheerful disposition and not at all de- 
pendent on his art for his daily bread. His 
parents kept a successful millinery establish- 
ment, and under Napoleon I his mother was 
court modiste. With Victor Bertin as teach- 
er, he was trained in the classicist tradition, 
but after his return from his third journey to 
Italy he came under the influence of the Bar- 
bizon school. 

During the impressionable years of the young 
painter’s life, he lived with his father at Ville 
d’Avray, which explains his life-long tendency 
towards poetical landscapes and his inclination 
for early morning effects with misty trees and 
subtle skies. The very name Corot conjures 
up visions of silver-green feathery trees, rust- 
ling lullabys for birds, which, he explained, 
“may fly through my branches.” He often 
painted landscapes from memory, and some- 
times he completed a picture years after it 
had been started. But in almost every land- 
scape there is evidence of some nostalgic im- 
pression of his youthful days at Ville d’Avray. 

“Often,” we are told, “when the rest of the 
household were asleep young Corot remained 
through a great part of the night leaning out 
of the window looking at the sky and the large 
pond near the house and the trees; and to this 
habitual contemplation of the watery vapours 
of the night he himself attributed the readi- 
ness with which, when he took up his brush, 
he remembered the tones proper to express this 
grey mist, light and floating, with which the 
air is saturated, and which veils the sky and 
obscures the horizon in nearly all his pic- 
tures.” 

_Corot’s figure paintings were rarely exhib- 


ate 


| 


—— 


“Moine en Priére & Genoux,” by Corot. 


ited. Yet he was persistent in his endeavor 
and continued working ay them until his 
death. It is found, however, that in Ameri- 
ca there is a great appreciation for these 
pieces, as is evidenced in the group displayed 
at Knoedler’s and by Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer’s 
group of Corot figure paintings at the Metro- 
politan Museum. “Even at the end of the 
century,” writes H. Granville Fell in his ar- 
ticle “Corots in America,” in the November 
issue of The Connoisseur, “when Corot had 
been dead for 25 years, the immense bibliog- 
raphy that had already been accumulated 
about his name, glossed over, or dealt apolo- 
getically with his performance in this field. Yet 
today, although nothing can displace Corot 
from his rank as a pioneer landscapist of orig- 
inality and vision, whose principal achievement 
was to break the chains forged by the classical 
pedantries of his forerunners, something like a 


reversal on values has taken place in the opin- 
ion of many modern judges. 

“This most lyrical of painters reflects through- 
out his work the tempered harmony of his 
serene and unruffled spirit,” continues Mr. Fell. 
“In his landscapes trees lose and find them- 
selves in a silvery ambient rarely to be found 
in the work of any other painter. and certainly 
never before. At his worst, and be it remem- 
bered there are a multitude of forgeries abroad, 
his trees may be as black as a soured Hobbema 
or Ruysdael. It is true that he repeats his 
tree-forms—they are blood-brothers of the same 
sap and foliage, but consider their grace! Noth- 
ing can exceed in delicacy Corot’s almost mi- 
raculous legerdemain in painting the feathery 
edges of the leaves which tremble on their 
twigs and are almost dissolved in the atmos- 
phere. H's touch is as light as the caress of 
a butterfly.” 
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Water Colors Are “Waving a Gay Banner” 





“Afternoon Excursion,” by Laforce Bailey. Winner of the American Water Color 
Society's Silver Medal. 


Elisabeth Luther Cary, art critic of the 
New York Times, struck the keynote of art 
activity for the past fortnight when she wrote: 
“Water colors this season wave a gay banner; 
it is a very long time since this most flexible 
of mediums has lent so blithe an aspect to gal- 
lery walls or shown such a generally high level 
of technical efficiency in such a profusion of 


examples.” All over the country—in San 
Francisco, in Oakland, in New York, in Phila- 
delphia—the 1934 annual exhibitions are bring- 
ing the aquarelle to the fore in a far greater 
extent than in many years.. 

In New York, in the Fine Arts Building, 


the American Water Color Society is holding 
until Nov. 19 what is universally termed one 
of the most attractive exhibitions in its long 
history. In this, the 68th of the society’s 
annuals, a total of 459 water colors and pastels 
were selected by the jury out of a record num- 
ber of 2,131 entries from 874 artists—artists 
who come from 33 states and the Philippine 
Islands. As reported in the last issue of THE 
Art Dicest, Laforce Bailey, head of the fine 
arts department of the University of Illinois, 
was awarded the silver medal of the society 
for “Afternoon Excursion;” Cariline G. Brad- 
ley, of the fine arts department of Ohio State 
University, won the George A. Zabriskie pur- 
chase prize of $250, for “Taxco Market:” and 
Oscar H. Julius took the William Church Os- 
born purchase prize of $150 with “The Wolves.” 
-Royal Cortissoz, critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune, missed “a certain type of work 
which was once conspicuous, the water color 
that is in some more or less dramatic sense of 
the term a picture. Only one or two attempts 
are made, as in Mr. Starkweather’s rather 
macabre ‘Fantasy on the Van Gogh Theme,’ 
to get away from the usual routine of land- 
scape, architecture, coast scenery, flowers and 
the rest. But the important fact that re- 
mains is that the collection of nearly five 
hundred water colors contains so many that 
are thoroughly well done, with touches of in- 
dividuality—water colors that are altogether 
likable . . . The show is alive. It makes one 
of the most agreeable episodes of the opening 
season.” 

Helen Appleton Read of the Brooklyn Eagle 





feels that the exhibition 
instinctive predilection 
American artist 
medium. 


“affirms once more the 
and flare which the 
evinces for the water color 
Whereas annual group shows of oils 
vary widely both in quality and accuracy with 
which they present a cross-section of the con- 
temporary mood or interpret the native spirit 
according to the good judgement of jurors and 
committees of selection, water color exhibitions 
on the other hand are almost fool proof. True, 
there can be the ideal water color salon in 
which only the foremost exponents of the me- 
dium exhibit and which would therefore give 
the essence, as it were, of the contemporary 
spirit in American painting. But the annual 
exhibitions put on by the American Water 
Color Society in lieu of this super-show answer 
very well. Furthermore, they have an air of 
democracy—an _all-representational quality, 
which possibly the hand-picked show would 
lack, and they have this without deteriorating 
into the mediocrity and unprofessionalism of 
the free-for-all show. 

“Tt is no accident that more American art- 
ists use water color more effectually to set 
down their reactions to the world about them 
than they do oils. The medium lends itself 
to native traits of spontaneity and haste and 
impatience with theorizing. It is the most 
direct means of setting down a visual impres- 
sion. It is seldom used to expound an esthet- 
ic problem—another reason for the water 
color salon’s refreshing absence of cults and 
stylisms. Such an exhibition therefore serves 
as a key to understanding racial and enduring 
points of view such as love of the landscape, 
which has been the predominating motive in 
American art and which links the American 
artist to his remote nature-worshiping fore- 
bears in the forests of northern Europe.” 


Erin’s New York Museum 

The Museum of Irish Art, located this year 
in the Ritz Towers, Park Ave., at 57th St., 
New York, is exhibiting portraits by Sir Wil- 
liam Orpen during November. Paintings, 
sculpture and photographs by Irish artists and 
of the Irish scene formed the inaugural ex- 
hibit. Works by Power O’Malley and George 
Russell will be shown later in the season, 








“Clear-Hitting” 


Enigmatic elements in California landscape 
are conducive to great artistic activity. Water 
color flourishes in this environment, and for 
proof this year’s exhibition of the California 
Water Color Society at the Los Angeles Mu- 
seum has been judged finer than all the thir- 


teen preceding shows. 
are shown. 
high quality. 

To avoid accusations of provincialism, the 
California artists pitted their output against 
that of “accepted ‘big-shot’ aquarellists of the 
East” in competition for the $100 purchase 
prize. The result was extremely gratifying to 
the Western artists for their work has a “clear- 
hitting” quality about it, according to Arthur 
Millier of the Los Angeles Times, more esti- 
mable than the facile but sometimes thin treat~ 
ment characteristic of much established work. 

Mr. Millier finds “these selections of the 
jury, Hardie Gramatky, Don Graham, and Nor- 
man Chamberlain, indicate that they felt the 
creative element more important than descrip- 
tive ability. Certainly their selection for first 
prize is a splendid sublimation of discordant 
reality into powerful design.” “Sunday at the 
Plaza” won for Rene Lopez the $100 purchase 
prize. Beyond fine composition she achieved 
fluidity of technique never lost in meaning- 
less blurr. 

Second prize was awarded to Phil Duke for 
“Harbor Patterns,” Edith Truesdell won third 
with “Suburban.” “Out of the Deep,” by 
Tom FE. Lewis, was awarded honorable men- 
tion. Mr. Millier wrote: “The more one 
studies it the more one sees that the artist 
has not put down one stroke that was not 
actually born as a reaction to his experience 
of the scene. It may be a ‘thin’ experience 
but it is honest. For that reason his concep- 
tion holds together even when viewed from 
long distances.” Second honorable mention 
went to “Circus Riders” by Frederick D. 
Penney. 


Seventy-five paintings 
Critics are enthusiastic over their 


Superlatives at Oakland 


Oakland, too, is speaking in superlatives of 
its water colors. The Art Gallery sponsored 
the Second Annual Exhibition of Watercolors, 
Drawings and Prints, bringing together the 
current activity of artists from the Bay Re- 
gion in particular as well as from more dis- 
tant points. Again the general excellence of 
the exhibits was extremely gratifying. The 
225 exhibits are by 47 artists. 

“Probably this vicinity has more artists per 
capita than any other place in the country, 
except Los Angeles,” says H. L. Dungan of 
the Oakland Tribune, where they have every- 
thing in excess. It’s the climate . .-. Once the 
art bug gets in the blood there is no cure, 
except in rare cases.” 


Another Whistler Story 


Whistler was generally at war with artists 
of the Bouguereau school, whose over-finished 
and commonplace work he could not abide. 
One day, while walking in Piccadilly, he met 
Sir Frederick Leighton, who has been called 
the English Bouguereau. The two men saun- 
tered along together, talking art. “But, my 
dear Whistler,” said Leighton, “you leave your 
work so rough and sketchy! Why do you 
never finish?” 

Whistler screwed his glass into his eye and 
gave a fiendish laugh. “My dear Leighton,” 
he said, “why do you ever begin?” 


—London “Observer,” 


Aquarelle Revival 


Cyril Kay-Scott, director of the Denver 
Art Museum, feels that a tremendous re- 
vival of water color painting has come, in 
America and in Europe. Home from ex- 
tensive travels, Mr. Kay-Scott segs all about 
him healthy signs, signs which indicate that 
water color’s value as an outdoor medium 
is no longer obscured by adherence to oil. 
It has definitely escaped from that condi- 
tion of servitude which gripped it when 
the spinsters of the nineties used it as a 
counterbalance for their knitting. Mr. Kay- 
Scott in the Rocky Mountain News: 


Among the other things that were impressed 
on me in my recent travels is the fact that 
a tremendous revival of water color painting 
is upon us, not only in America but also in 
Europe. This is a healthy signal. 

Water color, so long considered a pretty 
little accomplishment for young ladies’ semi- 
naries, is a great visual medium. Encaustic 
(wax painting), fresco, tempera and oil reached 
their apogee—the first mentioned abandoned 
—and made possible distinguished expression. 
That the Cinderella of media, water color, is 
coming to its own promises further richness to 
our artistic experience. 

More largely than is known, the whole move- 
ment of Impressionism is an indirect influence 
of water color. Constable; Turner, Jongkind 
and Pissarro were all water colorists. Their 
follower, Cézanne, after beginning with heavy 
impasto held with homogenous blacks, went 
through to thinner facture, even leaving bare 
patches of canvas, and wound up in the true 
medium for his statement of light, water color, 
in which, late in life, he did his most funda- 
mental grappling with this esthetic problem. 

Constable realized what was coming and 
dubbed outdoor oil paintings “big water colors.” 
The Neo-Impressionists inflicted arbitrarily on 
oil paint a logical, water color technique, even 
though they had to paint their canvas white 
to get “white paper” to leave between their 
dots, losing not only through pointillism but 
through the wrong use of a medium, the ef- 
fects that water color secures automatically. 

So the Impressionists, and their later fol- 
lowers, displayed herculean efforts to make 
oil something it is not, without ever thinking 
that the newly-conceived problem of natural 
light simply needed a new, or rather a revived, 
medium, water color, to solve some of its as- 
pects. All this is with no desire to prove that 
water color can supplant oil, or that there 
is less future for oil. I simply wish to make it 
clear that all the problems of one are not 
all the problems of the other. 

‘The great works of the Byzantine—Italian 
primitives, and even well into the Renaissance, 
were not oil pictures. The invention, in the 
North, of this method, which commended it- 
self through its durability and resistance to 
rough handling, damp and other enemies, as 
well as its supreme adaptation to the genre 
requirements of the artists of its home (taken 
with its suitability for Rubenesque and: his- 
torical documents) did much to make a con- 
vention of the picture as an oil painting. 

Throughout the history of oil painting the 
practice of lowering comparatively high notes 
until they take their place in pattern, or the 
piling of whites and warms until they bid 
for facetted reflections of outside light—these 
indicate not a universal but a special medium 
—a great medium, if you will. I am not ar- 
guing for its abolition! But I do say that 
its sister is its equal, with as many problems 
and possibilities depending on it, and is not 


1,345 Water Colors 


“The Embroidered Piazza,” 


by Mary La Boiteaux. 
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in Philadelphia’s Annual 


Included in Group 


Which Won the $200 Philadelphia Water Color Prize. 


Largest of all the annual water color ex- 
hibitions which are now playing such a prom- 
inent part in the nation’s art calendars is the 
showing of the Philadelphia Water Color Club, 
being held at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts until Dec. 1. It is running con- 
currently with the annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters. 
Never before has there been so large an aqua- 
relle exhibition in the Academy’s time-honored, 
though now somewhat antiquated galleries. Of 
the 3,165 works submitted, 1,345 have been 
hung. Every available inch is papered (quite 
literally) with exhibits, and screens have been 
introduced to eke out wall space. 

The Philadelphia Water Color prize of $200 
went to Mary La Boiteaux for a group, in- 
cluding “The Embroidered Piazza.” Her’s was 
judged the strongest group in the show. The 
Dana Water Color Medal for the best work 
showing boldness, simplicity and frankness, was 
won by John Dull for a group including “The 


Old Gun Shop.” Stevan Dohanos won the Eyre 
Medal for the best print with his “Man of the 
Soil.” The Pennell Memorial Medal for achieve- 
ment in illustration or the graphic arts went to 
Robert Riggs for “Baer-Carnera,’ reproduced 
in the last issue of Tue Art Dicest, and 
“On the Lot.” The Medal of Honor Prize 
of the Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers was awarded to Mrs. Berta Carew for her 
miniature of Mrs. Philip Barton Warren, while 
William J. Whittemore won the J. D. Mc- 
Carthy prize for his “Marion.” 

Dorothy Grafly writes in the Philadelphia 
Record: “Taken by and large (with empha- 
sis on the large), the 33d Annual Exhibition 
of Watercolors and Miniatures offers a grati- 
fying sense of accomplishment in a specialized 
field; indicates a tremendous activity on the 
part of American painters, and an enthusiasm 
that is beginning to seek stimulus in mental and 
emotional reactions more deeply seated than 
mere preoccupation with technique.” 





a subsidiary or cognate trickle beside a great 
oily stream. 

The brushing of modern discoverers from 
Monet to Cézanne, to say nothing of the in- 
creasingly looser technique in oil today, should 
have set some one thinking before this. For 
the answer is not far to seek. The two media 
are not variants of each other. They attack 
from diametrically opposed angles. Signac’s 
dots on white canvas will not reconcile them. 
One begins in light and progresses to dark. 
The other is its antithesis. 

So let us have both. An orchestra is at 
least as dependent on its strings as on its 
brasses. Poor Turner, dotting his high lights 
with water color on top of his dried oils, is 
not the only pathetic figure. It is no virtue 
to shave with a sword any more than it is to 
cut firewood with a razor! 

Cubism is the condensed milk of art. It 
never got far with water color, which is a 
natural and not a pondered medium. And 
monumental pictures are alien to modern do- 
mestic architecture. Courbet was our last 
great monumental painter. Our houses and our 
lives have changed. 


Curry’s Rebus Murals 

Tragedy and Comedy appear under new 
guises in John Steuart Curry’s murals recently 
completed for the Westport High School, West- 
port, Conn. Executed in true fresco, these 
decorations are a further example of the cur- 
rently popular rebus composition. A conclave 
of “comic” figures brings together such dissimilar 
likenesses as “Mickey Mouse” and Bottom of 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” dominated by a 
flash of Charlie Chaplin on roller skates. Other 
well known creators of laughs, including Will 
Rogers and Amos and Andy can readily be 
picked out. 7 

In Tragedy an angel reaches down to 
Little Eva as Uncle Tom’s hands are raised 
in resignation. The Erl Kénig rides hard. A 
trapeze performer misses his partner in mid- 
air. Pagliacci emoans. Hamlet gazes at the 
skull of Yorich, the poor jester whom he 
“knew well.” Eugene O’Neill is there. 

Curry’s murals each measure 12 by 8 feet. 
The project was paid for by public subscrip- 
tion under the following committee: David 
Sachs, Mrs. John Church, Mrs. Nigel Cholmon- 
deley-Jones. 
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David Burliuk, Painter, Poet, Orator, Actor 


“The Bowery,” by David Burliuk. 


David Burliuk, called “the father of Rus- 
sian modernism,” is holding a one-man show 
of oils and water colors at the Eighth Street 
Gallery, New York, until Dec. 1. Many re- 
cent works having to do with the streets of 
New York and the suburbs of New Jersey and 
Long Island reveal Burliuk’s ability to grasp 
commonplace scenes and events. In them ap- 
pear his vital and original personality, and so 
clear a knowledge of drawing that he is able 
to burlesque perspective to the point of un- 
usual realism. The diverting, colorful Russian 
subjects hark back to Russian popular fan- 
tasy and imagination. Richly plastic glimpses 
of the New England coast are offset by a 
gtim and sordid presentation of the Bowery 
and lower Manhattan. : 

For the past twelve years Burliuk has been 
living and painting in America, passing in pro- 
tean manner from one aesthetic transformation 
to another. Contemporary America possesses 
in Burliuk “a painter of outstanding vigor, 
courage, and variety of inspiration and tech- 
nique,” according to Dr. Christian Brinton, 
noted authority on modern Russian art. 
“Writer and orator as well as painter,” he 
continued, “the name of David Burliuk is 
known wherever art turns its back on con- 
vention and commercialism and becomes, as 
it should, a vivid dynamic personal manifes- 
tation.” About Burliuk’s current exhibition. 
remarked: “Everywhere one is 


Dr. Brinton 


met with dazzling, gem-like pigment, and free 
plastic movement. Each of these little panels 
seems a living particle of that larger cosmic 
process which all things vibrate and radiate. 
Each is typical of the living art of Burliuk.” 

Grace Kelly of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
once said of him: “Burliuk has an unlimited 
vocabulary for his paintings, and words to 
put across any idea he may have in mind. 
When he chooses to be gracious to nature, 
no one has the art to be more gracious than 
he. ... As a consequence, a picture by him 
is always complete and convincing. Burliuk 
is one of the giants of the art world, who 
find it possible to excel in a number of arts, 
and he has every right under the sun to 
call himself painter, poet, orator and actor.” 





Hawaiian Mural Painters 


A Mural Painters’ Guild has just been 
formed by a group of Honolulu artists. Its 
purpose is to provide a group of trained artists 
capable of taking over the decoration of en- 
tire buildings, from bas-reliefs in wood and 
stone to fresco paintings on walls. Among the 
members are Madge Tennent, whose Hawaiian 
murals and drawings are well known to 
mainlanders; Marguerite Blasingame, sculptor 
and fresco painter; and Chew Hee, mural 
painter. 

Isami Doi, New York artist born in Hawaii, 
has been invited to act.as adviser to the guild. 








Gilbert Is Dead. 


Sir Alfred Gilbert, English sculptor who for 
many years was’ a voluntary exile from his 
native land, died on Nov. 3 in London, the 


place of his birth 80 years before. The sculp- 
tor had been seriously ill since last June. 

Known not without reason as “the modern 
Cellini,” Gilbert was generally regarded as 
one of England greatest sculptors and gold- 
smiths. Aside from his many famed statues 
and memorials, he was credited with being a 
power among the sculptors of his time. He 
revived in Great Britain the “cire perdue,” 
or lost wax process, and thereby exerted con- 
siderable influence on the treatment of bronzes 
by British sculptors. Highly tempermental, 
Sir Alfred placed his work before all else and 
was the only artist reputed to have rebuffed 
both Queen Victoria and King Edward. He 
destroyed many of his works, among them a 
bust of King Edward’s eldest son, because he 
deemed them unworthy of his genius. 

At the zenith of his career, just after 1900, 
Sir Alfred left England with the vow never 
to return. After working for almost two decades 
in Belgium, he was expressly commanded about 
five years ago by King George V to return to 
finish the tomb of the Duke of Clarence, the 
king’s brother. Good Briton that he was, Sir 
Alfred obeyed the command. 

The cause of Gilbert’s voluntary exile was 
the controversy that arose—and raged for 
years—over his memorial to Lord Shaftsbury 
in Piccadilly Circus, a memorial for which he 
ruined himself financially that he might “give 
cheerless London some semblance of foreign 
joyousness.” The memorial, finished in 1893, 
is surmounted by a statue of Eros, god of 
love. Bitter verbal and even physical at- 
tacks greeted its unveiling. The whole work 
was condemned as “an incoherent mass of 
metal” and a “big satire.” Critics wanted to 
know how Eros could symbolize the Earl of 
Shaftsbury. 

Finally, one day late in 1909, Sir Alfred, 
sick at heart, resigned from the Royal Acad- 
emy, packed his few belongings and went off 
to Bruges. There he established himself in a 
back street, where he remained cloistered un- 
til 1926, although the World War years saw 
his studio destroyed by the invading Germans. 
Years later, Sir Alfred was heard to term the 
Shaftsbury memorial “both my crown of thorns 
and my crowning glory.” 

Gilbert’s last years were spent quietly, under 
the patronage of King George, working on a 
memorial of Queen Alexandria. 





“Thirteen Women” 


An invited exhibition, arranged by the So- 
cieté Anonyme to illustarte the evolution from 
impressionism to abstraction in art, constitutes 
the “Modern Art Show” with which the 
American Woman’s Association has opened its 
season. The exhibition, which includes work 
by thirteen women painters from France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Norway, Poland and the 
United States, will continue in the Gallery 
Lounge of the A. W. A. Clubhouse, 353 West 
57th St., New York, until mid-December. 

Among the exhibitors are Suzanne Duchamp, 
Dora Bromberger, Anne Goldthwaite, Haliecka, 
Ragnhild Keyser, Phocas, Martel Schwichten- 
berg, Annot, Katherine S. Dreier, Dorothea A. 
Dreier, Angel Watson, Lucile Howard and 
Mary Turlay Robinson. A feature of the 
opening day was a dialogue discussion between 
Katherine S. Dreier and Annot on modern art. 
Throughout the exhibition one of the partici- 
pating artists will lead an informal art dis- 
cussion each Wednesday afternoon at 2:30. 





Picasso Waning? 


Thomas Craven, widely-read author of 
“Men of Art” and “Modern Art,” books 
that have left deep impressions on the world 
of contemporary art, sees “the custodians 
of Picasso’s fame” fighting a losing battle 
“to elevate him to a position among the im- 
mortals.” Craven, in an article in the New 
York American, declares in positive terms 
that the Picasso prestige is waning. In view 
of his national reputation as a fearless critic 
and writer, THE Art Dicest deems his re- 
marks well worth reprinting. Mr. Craven: 


In a recent issue of one of our arty maga- 
zines, there is a large photograph of Picasso, 
the crafty Spaniard who, for twenty-five 
years, has been the absolute monarch of Bo- 
hemian painters and the tribal deity of hero- 
worshipping aesthetes the world over. Below 
the portrait is a title line which reads, “Picasso: 
a one-man revolution in art,” and below that 
a descriptive paragraph of fabulous adulation. 

The paragraph contains the following gems 
of misinformation. “There is no field of paint- 
ing into which he has not ventured. No artist 
in history has exerted so great an influence. 
Other painters, during their lifetime, have in- 
fluenced their own countries; Picasso’s protean 
spirit has reached into the world’s four cor- 
ners.” 

Truly, this is homage to Caesar, and sweet 
consolation to the investors in the little Span- 
iard’s wares, but it is enough to inflame the 
wrath of every self-respecting artist alive. Let 
us examine the facts. 

Picasso is not the sole author of the modern 
revolution in art. If the recent upheavel may 
be attributed to any one man, that man is 
Cézanne; and most of the cockeyed philoso- 
phies and incredible cults of modern art were 
erected, not upon Cézanne’s positive achieve- 
ments, but upon his painful experiments and 
fumbling imperfections. 

Picasso is the showman of the movement, 
the prestidigitator- who, rifling Cézanne and the 
masters of the past, juggled his shreds and 
patches into clever patterns which have flat- 
tered the vanity of specialists, snobs, and col- 
lectors devoid of personality. He is a master 
of methods, but not of art—if, by art. we 
mean a healthy activity addressed to the needs 
of the human spirit. 

He has never ventured into the highest and 
hardest field of painting, namely, mural decora- 
tion, a field calling for strong interests in the be- 
havior of man and first-hand knowledge of the 
social forces at work in this turbulent world. 
He has sedulously avoided the real world, liv- 
ing in the segregated kingdom of Bohemia and 
confining his talents to infantile play. 

Compared to the influence of the great mas- 
ters, the influence of Picasso has been almost 
negligible. Raphael, for example, was not only 
a predominant spirit in art during his brief 
span on earth, but for three centuries his work 
perpetuated the classic tradition with divine au- 
thority. His influence is alive today, Picasso 
himself having helped himself to Raphael’s de- 
signs and imitated them with unparalleled cun- 
ning. 

So potent was the magic spell of Leonardo 
da Vinci that kings and cities bought and sold 
him as if he were himself a work of art. Titian 
was immensely influential during his lifetime, in 
Italy, Spain, and the North Countries alike, set- 
ting a standard of portrait painting that has 
endured to the present time. Rubens, the most 
prodigious of all artists, made himself a power 
throughout the civilized world and changed the 
whole course of European painting. I venture 
to say that every serious artist now prac- 
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Brackman Will Show New Noank Pictures. 





“Portrait of Winslow Ames,” by Robert Brackman. 


Robert Brackman, one of the foremost of 
young American painters, will open a one-man 
exhibition of his recent paintings at the Mac- 
beth Galleries, New York, on Nov. 20, lasting 
through Dec. 10. Most of the canvases were 
painted this summer in Noank, Conn., and in- 
clude a full length likeness of a bowing midget 
called “The Gentlemen of Noank” and a large 
seated portrait of his wife, Rochelle, as a 
“Girl of 1933,” presenting the full-sleeved and 
quaintly romantic dress of today. Except for 
an alert attitude and an undiguished knowledge 
of life as it passes today, the portrait could 
have been painted in 1910; but the modern 
girl no matter how she is clad cannot compete 


in sedateness and unsuspecting virtue with her 
sister of the leg-of-mutton era. 

Besides smaller canvases, filled with typical 
Brackman apples and pears, there will be two 
landscapes of rural Connecticut, making an un- 
usual note in the show since Brackman as a 
studio painter, very seldom paints landscapes. 
The most striking work in the exhibition per- 
haps is the “Portrait of Winslow Ames,” here- 
with reproduced, which, Brackman states, was 
painted in 21 sittings. However, such long 
hours did not dull the picture’s spontaneity, and 
in it Brackman has gained, through concen- 
tration and repeated efforts, both strength of 
composition and a sturdy paint quality. 
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ticing among us has, at one time or another, 
gone to Rubens for instruction. 

The art of Rembrandt has profoundly af- 
fected painters from generation to generation; 
and the great Dutchman’s hold on the popular 
imagination is still a source of anguish to the 
professional highbrows. 

But we need not dwell on the giants. Com- 
pared to a host of minor figures, Picasso has 
gathered under his Cubist banner only a hand- 
ful of devotees, Let us set against the claims 
of his idolaters the influence of Monet, the 
apostle of sunlight, who populated the earth 
with Impressionist painters. From my _ ob- 
servations in America alone, I can certify that 
the practitioners of Impressionism, despite the 
modernist ballyhoo, outnumber the followers 
of Picasso in the ratio of five to one. 

A few years ago, Sargent, plying!the trade 
of fashionable portrait manufacturer, was the 
rage of British and American art schodlsj,and 
his influence today, in his own depart igggit, is 
strong enough to discourage his newfangled 


competitors. And let us not forget Bou- 
guereau, the purveyor of softness and banality. 
Old Bouguereau was one of the most influ- 
ential painters of modern times. During his 
lifetime he was inestimably popular; multi- 
tudes of painters in every land imitated his 
style and subject matter; and his influence is 
by no means extinct. His fresh water nymphs 
are vastly more acceptable to the people of 
France than the unintelligible rebuses of Pi-~ 
casso. 

No one would deny that Picasso has cut a 
considerable figure in contemporary art; and 
it is true that his operations have penetrated 
into many corners of the globe. But his influ- 
ence, for the most part, has been limited to 
those. painters existing on the fringe of so- 
ciety where art is esteemed as the unique pre- 
rogative of abnormally sensitive souls. His 
prestige is rapidly waning, and the custodians 
of his fame—and his pictures—are fighting a 
losing battle to elevate him to a position among 
the ‘immortals. 
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Southern Artists in a New York Show 


“Twilight, Norway,” by William H. Singer, Jr. 


A groap cf American artists who are either 
Scuthern-born -or who have worked in the 
South, sponscred. by the Southern Women’s 
National Democratic Organization in New 
York, furnishes the opening attraction, until 
Dec. 1, at the new Squibb Art Galleries, lo- 
cated on the 33rd floor of New York’s Squibb 
Building. That Dixie is. a fertile field may 
be seen by the many prominent names in- 
cluded in the list of exhibitors, such as: Ho- 
bart Nichols, Spencer Nichols, George Pearse 
Ennis, William H. Singer, Jr., Wayman 
Adams, George De Forest Brush, Charles C. 
Curran, Carl Blenner, Louis F. Berneker, 
Maude F. Berneker, Harry Hoffman, Anne 
Goldthwaite, Gladys Brannigan, Elizabeth 
Price, Louise Lyons Heustis, Rosamond Niles, 
Charles R. Knight, Mabel Pugh, James San- 
ford Hulme. Lucile Douglas, H. E. Ogden 
Campbell. Bonnie MacLeary, Waldine A. 
Touch, Augustus Lukeman, Pompeo Coppini 
and Benjamin T. Kurtz. 

In connection with this exhibition, George 
Pearse Ennis writes the following on the “South- 
ern Scene versus the Northern Scene”: “The 
varying contrasts between the Southern scene 
and the Northern scene lend a stimulating ef- 
fort and effect to the work of artists situated 
in their familiar environment. Many of the 
greater American painters were born below 
the ‘Mason and Dixon Line,’ naturally drift- 
ing North to the established center of activity 
in the art world, seeking instruction, contacts, 
and an eventual outlet for their work which 
re-echoed their later fame. This ‘earthiness’ 
which is the inherent birth-right of every 
Southerner probably caused them to be hailed 
as from the darker outlying provinces, but for 
all the provincialism of their outlook and na- 
ture, their insigtt into aesthetic nature as- 
serted itself in a culminative transcription of 
pure art forms. 

“The summer months found artists of North 
.and South moving into the states of New 


England along the coast to apply their various 
treatments’ and to enlarge their ideas of form 
and color applied to natural phenomena. Com- 
paring the works of these artists we must con- 
clude that in this locale the light and color 
of the Southern atmosphere has influenced 
and broadened their work in a cold but bril- 
liantly sparkling North. Many painters have 
concluded that it takes a combination of 
South and North to fully realize the American 
scene. 

“The warmth of color and soft light in the 
South instills a restful quality in the artist’s 
work and he returns with a broader under- 
standing of his native surroundings, uninflu- 
enced by, but thoroughly conscious of, the 
North. He is less likely to become just an- 
other stylized painter manufacturing hackneyed 
pictures. The tremendous contrasts between 
the Gulf and the Maine coast challenges the 
artists to interpret this difference but to keep 
it in character. 

“Though most of the artists represented in 
this group have their studios in or near New 
York, they have worked extensively in the 
South, which invariably explains the warmth 
and scope of feeling found in much of their 
work. While they accept New York as the 
hub of artistic activity, they carry their re- 
search from the far North to the deep South. 

“This present contemporary show represents 
varied examples by well-known artists and 
should create an interest to spur younger art- 
ists and enthusiasts on to the development of 
their ability and appreciation.” 








Jacobi, Internationalist 


Rudolph Jacobi’s international water colors, 
together with some work he has done since 
his arrival in this country, are to be exhibited 
after Nov. 17 at the Lillienfeld Galleries, 21 
East 57th St., New York. 


Why ScrantonP 


Abram S. Galland, a life-long resident of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., “south of Scranton,” saw 
a reproduction of Peter Blume’s Carnegie prize- 
winning painting, “South of Scranton,” and 
in his perplexity wrote the following “letter 
to the editor” of the New York Herald 
Tribune: 

“I did not recognize it as a reproduction of 
anything I had ever seen south of Scranton, 
either in the heavens above, the earth beneath 
or the waters under the earth; either north, 
east, south or west of Scranton. 

“Said picture portrays a view, among other 
things, of what may be the roof of an office 
building. Superimposed thereon is what seems 
to be a memorial to the battleship Maine, 
badly dented and urgently in need of repairs. 
Adjacent thereto upon the roof thereof is what 
appears to be a mausoleum. Springing there- 
from into the air are three men, evidently 
stark naked, apparently maniacs in the act of 
committing suicide. 

“T live south of Scranton; have lived there 
all my life; am of mature age; am in posses- 
sion of all my faculties; believe myself to be 
of good repute; do not drink greatly to excess, 
and hope you will believe me, dear editor, 
when I tell you that I can find no location 
south of Scranton, as far south as the Mason 
and Dixon Line, that fits the picture. 

“I know the topography of Pennsylvania; 
its mountains and rivers; its forests, brooks, 
water courses, cities, towns and villages—south 
of Scranton. I have traveled from Ma'na- 
yunk to Mehoopany; from Conshohocken to 
Cork Lane; have explored the Valley of the 
Susquehanna from Mocanaqua to the Mehoop- 
any Mountain; have crossed the foothills of 
the Alleghanies from Catawisso to Catasau- 
qua, and have made a Sabbath Day’s journey 
from Duryea to Duck Pond, even as the an- 
cients did from Dan to Beersheba. 

“Dear editor, I hope you will believe me 
when I tell you that I can find neither the 
place nor the conditions south of Scranton and 
north of the Mason and Dixon Line whose 
plans and specifications approximate in any 
degree the conditions portrayed by the artist. 

“The following are my conclusions: 

1. The place is not in Pennsylvania. 

2. Investigation south of the Pennsylvania 
border should be made. 

3. Why blame Scranton?” 

Mr. P. Lapis Lazuli, noted painter, sug- 
gests, however, that anything might happen 
“South of Scranton”—now that Pennsylvania 
has gone Democratic. 


The Past and the Present 


In the days of Tony Pastor, Edward Sim- 
mons was a well known scenic painter. Quite 
in the spirit of graphic expression, his son, 
Cordray Simmons, grew up, showing signs of 
unusual abilities in a sculpture class at the 
Jersey City Evening Technical High School, 
at the age of 15. Summer studies at the Art 
Students’ League followed. His first recogni- 
tion came with his appointment to succeed 
his former instructor at the Technical School, 
Daniel H. Webster. Painting interested him 
next; studying under Chase, Mora, Bellows 
and others at the League, his work is now 
receiving favorable comment. 

Cordray Simmons’ present idiom in paint- 
ing provides a one-man exhibition at the 
Grant Galleries, 9 East 57th St., New York. 
Fourteen canvases illustrate his aptitude in 
landscape for metropolitan compositions or 
scenes of Cornwall life. 
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Et Tu, Brute! 


American art and propaganda for American 
art has received an unmerciful drubbing at 
the hands of C. J. Bulliet, critic of the Chi- 
cago Daily News. In commenting on the de- 
creased attendance at the 1934 Century of 
Progress Art Exhibition at the Chicago Art 
Institute, which featured American art, in con- 
trast with the 1933 exhibition, which featured 
mainly old masters and European paintings 
owned by Americans, the author of “Apples 
and Madonnas” said: 

“ ‘Propaganda’ for American art was given 
a fair test this summer at A Century of 
Progress. It failed. It will continue to fail 
just so long as we have nothing to back it up. 

“There is a theory, loudly expressed and 
strongly backed, that American art is second 
to Europe’s only because the Europeans are 
jealous; that Europe, for that reason, refuses 
its imprimatur, and that caddish American 
millionaires won’t collect unless Europe says 
the word. 

“But Europe has put its stamp of ‘sterling’ 
on things of ours that are more important 
commercially—our steamboats, our airships, 
our big guns, our submarines, our skyscrapers, 
our automobiles, even our movies. 

“Bluntly, the reason Europe won’t accept 
our ‘art’ is that we offer nothing acceptable. 
Paris, capital of the art world; is willing, even 
eager to add the American ingredient to its 
‘internationalism,’ along with the German, 
Spanish and Russian. Look how it opened 
its arms even to poor Pascin. London has 
always accepted our minor leaguers at more 
value than even we ourselves place on them— 
West, Whistler, Sargent. Let’s try producing 
an artist of real genius and see what happens. 

“Our huge batteries of ‘propaganda’ will 
scarcely be needed when the right artist comes 
along.” 

In beginning his article, Mr. Bulliet said: 

“The official art show of A Century of 
Progress (1934) is now a matter of history, 
along with the fair itself. On Saturday, May 
12, in this column, half a month before the: 
opening of the show at the Art Institute, I 
spoke (more in sorrow than in anger) of ‘a 
well-organized propaganda to place American 
art on a par or even a notch or two above 
foreign manifestations; told how ‘the forthcom- 
ing show will be so complete in its American 
aspects and so well chosen that visitors may 
see and judge the value of this propaganda,” 
and remarked (cynically?) that some ‘of us 
know beforehand what the verdict of intelli- 
gent taste will be.’ 

“Not only has ‘intelligent taste’ spoken, but 
also taste not so well informed, and the tale it 
tells is more mournful than even a Jeremiah 
like myself could prophesy. In comparison 
with the 1933 show, in which ‘modern’ Europ- 
ean art, particularly the French, was stressed, 
the 1934 show was a ‘grand flop.’ On one day 
in 1933 as many as 44,000 people stormed the 
museum to see the great things of Europe. 
Last Sunday, the best day of the 1934 show, 
only a few more than 3,100 passed the portals. 

“Other factors probably entered into the 
reckoning (such, for example, as a more or 
less ‘official’ view that Chicago had fewer con- 
ventions this summer than last and men 
brought to town fewer wives children and 
sweethearts). But, making most liberal de- 
ductions for “alibis,” the only conclusion can 
be that the art show ‘wasn’t there.’ 

“Even ballyhoo couldn’t help much. There 
was staged, for example, in midsummer, a con- 
test to secure for the show ‘America’s most 


[Continued on page 15] 
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Might It Not Be Called ‘Superimpositionalism’P 





“Amies,” by Francis Picabia. 


Francis Picabia, Cuban painter, who is as- 
sociated with the School of Paris, is holding his 
introductory exhibition in this country at the 
Valentine Dudensing Gallery, New York, until 
Nov. 24. Working in a curious mode of plac- 
ing three or four pictures one over the other 
in a transparent manner, Picabia mixes classi- 
cal heads and boats with tropical shrubbery 
and birds of paradise. Out of a picture of 
seaport may be found emerging a madonna 
and angels. Some of the heads Picabia paints, 
even though they may represent primitive types, 
have the characteristics of red chalk drawings 
by early Italian masters. Like Chirico, Pi- 
cabia has combined classicism with symbolical 
motives and unusual compositions. His strange 
technique is traced by Gertrude Stein to his 
early connections with photography. This is 
confirmed by the effect he gains of three or 
four photographs being taken on the same 
plate. 

“His grandfather who brought him up and 
with whom he lived, was one of the inventors 
of photography,” explains Gertrude Stein in the 


“Calling the Tune in Art”’ 


“Calling the Tune in Art,” the lecture sea- 
son of the Whitney Museum of American Art 
was inaugurated by C. Adolph Glassgold on 
Nov. 12. He is curator of extension at the 
Museum and has had editorial connections 
with The Arts and Creative Art. Next on the 
program (Dec. 17) is William Murrell’s on 
“The American Note in Graphic Humor,” of 
especial interest because of his recent publica- 
tion, “History of American Graphic Humor.” 





preface of the catalogue. “He was a friend 
and companion of Daguerre, who invented 
the daguerreotype. Picabia, when he was a 
young boy was always with his grandfather. 
They used to travel a great deal and always 
visited museums and his grandfather, who was 
doing experiments in coloured photography at 
that time, being a well-known savant, was al- 
ways given permission to photograph. So they 
photographed all day and they developed all 
night, and this his early experience, so Picabia 
believes, and I am not sure he is not right, has 
had a good deal to do with the development 
of modern painting. Picabia got from the 
constant contact with photography, which grad- 
ually bored him very much in spite of his ad- 
miration and affection for his grandfather, got 
something which did give him the idea of 
transparence and four dimensional painting, and 
this through him certainly has a great deal to 
do with everything. Even now in his later 
painting and certainly in his drawing he has 
achieved a transparence which is peculiarly a 
thing that has nothing to do with the surface.” 





Future lectures announced by the Museum 
are: “The Romantic Agony in Paint,” A. 
Everett Austin, Jr., director of the Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford, Conn., Jan. 21; “The 
Great American Loneliness,” Daniel Catton 
Rich, assistant curator of Painting at the 
Art Institute of Chicago Feb. 18; “Fine Arts 
in the Machine Age,” Philip Newell Youtz, 
director of the Brooklyn Museum, March 11; 
and, “Churning the Modern Psyche,” Edward 
Alden Jewell, art critic of the New York 
Times, April 8. 
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“American Artists as Figure Painters” Shown 


“Portrait of Robert Barr,” by Whistler. 


Facets of American figure painting are re- 
vealed in an exhibition assembled by the Col- 
lege Arts Association and being shown from 
Nov. 12 to 26 at the Julius Weitzner Gallery, 
New York, previous to its departure on circuit 
in the Far West. Historical in character, the 
collection traces the development of the delinea- 
tion of the human figure and includes many 
significant canvases. 

Slowly emerging from the conventional En- 
glish school of portraiture of the eighteenth 
century, American evolved their own 
canons in the representation of the figure. The 
quest seems more in the direction of recording 
personality rather than form. Interest in a 
polished rendering of the stereotyped pose is 
displaced by variety in handling. The sitter 
determines the composition and the technique 
derives from the model; nor is the identity 
of the artist lost, no matter what his choice 
of subject. Perhaps the most outstanding 
characteristic of the exhibition is the indi- 
viduality of the canvases. 

Well known paintings have been assembled 
by the College Art Association for this ex- 
hibition. “Hark, the Lark” by Winslow 
Homer comes from the Layton Art Gallery 
in Milwaukee; “The Blue Gown,” a charm- 
ing study in Carl Frieseke’s chalky tones, is 
loaned by the Detroit Institute of Art. 
Whistler is represented by “Portrait of Robert 
Barr,” and William M. Chase by “The Whist- 


artists 





Courtesy of College Art Association. 


ling Boy.” Eakins and Duveneck contrast in- 
terestingly. 

On an unusually large canvas Gari Melchers 
worked out a fascinating composition. Two 
feminine figures against a mantlepiece stand 
out from an elaborately designed wall paper 
The inclusion of a bronze bust 

The pitfalls in such a study 
are legion, but the result is a masterful treat- 
Mary Cassatt is her usual 


background. 
adds contrast. 
ment. seen in 
vein. 

More poetic is the style of Arthur B. Dav- 
ies. Abbott Thayer’s warmth infuses his ideal- 
istic treatment. Robert Henri paints with 
verve, and there is power behind the stroke 
of George Luks. Among the moderns are Leon 
Kroll, now insouciant;* now almost academic, 
and the versatile Baylinson. Still another type 
of treatment is reflected in Kuniyoshi, whose 
oriental viewpoint is never submerged. 

The exhibition as a whole is eloquent in 





Cost, $1,312,177; Worth, >??? 


Statistics from the recently completed Pub- 
lic Works of Art Project reveal that employ- 
ment was given to 3,749 artists at a total cost 
of $1,312,177. As tangible evidence there are 
15,660 works: 3,800 oil paintings, 2,900 water 
colors, 1,000 etchings and 600 pieces of sculp- 
ture completed under the Project. 


attesting American artists’ grasp of the figure. ° 





Walters Gallery 


After eight months of extensive houseclean- 
ing and remodeling, the fortress-like Walters 
Gallery, in Baltimore has opened its doors 
to the public. Transformed now into a spa- 
cious museum with well planned show rooms, 
the gallery ceases to be pointed out as one 
of the best examples of how not to display 
works of art. Experts have weeded out the 
bulging store-rooms and rich treasures have 
been brought to light. 

The house was built early in the century 
by Henry Walters, financier and industrialist, 
who inherited an immense collection from his 
father, William T. Walters, transportation mag- 
nate. The elder Walters started collecting art 
in 1850 and when his son died in 1931 there 
were 243 boxes containing art treasures which 
had been arriving intermittently since 1919, 
and which had not even been opened. Be- 
sides this there were about 700 paintings and 
drawings attributed to old masters which were 
not shown for lack of space. 

Like an Arabian Nights fantasy, the Balti- 
more collection now comes into prime impor- 
tance in this country. Mystery adds romance. 
It is believed that many objects long “lost” 
to the art world will be identified there. For 
diversity it almost rivals the Metropolitan 
Museum and outdistances most private col- 
lections. Enough of the art has been selected 
and displayed by the able hand of C. Morgan 
Marshall, acting director, for the public at 
least to obtain an idea of the collection’s 
worth. 

Skimmed at random from a summary that 
would fill several catalogs, a few important 
paintings stand out, such as “Massacre of 
the Innocents” by Andrea di Bartolo, “Portrait 
of a Lady” by Veronese, a small Cranach, 
Antonio Moro’s portrait of Margaret Roper 
(daughter of Sir Thomas More, who was said 
to have stood below the execution block to 
catch her father’s head in a basket); two 
portraits by Lawrence and Raeburn, a Ma- 
donna by Filippino Lippi, a Goya and Ho- 
garth’s “Selina, Countess of Huntington.” 

The collection is said to have no near rivals 
in carved ivories of all epochs, in rare Chinese 
porcelains, and in the field of Byzantine art. 
There are also thousands of pieces in the 
groups of lacquers, bronzes, enamels, and rare 
Egyptian, Minoan and Persian art. The library 
is rich in a collection of European illuminated 
manuscripts and an equally fine group of east- 
ern masterpieces, 1,200 items of incunabula 
and a first, second and fourth folio of Shakes- 
peare, 

In the French gallery are many new sur- 
prises, as well as some familiar paintings, 
among which are five canvases by Delacroix, 
works by Courbet, Ingres, Gericault, Daumier 
and Monet, with the prize new discoveries 
of a fine Degas, two early Monets and a 
painting by Edouard Manet. Throughout the 
galleries there is an overwhelming wealth of 
minor arts that will soon call for the erection 
of larger quarters. Until that time and the 
finishing of the cataloging and research work, 
the final story cannot be told. 





A Retrospective Gibson Show 

An exhibition of 91 oil paintings, and 71 
drawings by Charles Dana Gibson, creator of 
the immortal “Gibson Girl,? is being held 
until May 1 at the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, Broadway and 155th St., 
New York. The “Gibson Girl” was once so 
popular that a vaudeville act toured the na- 
tion for years with a song and dance turn— 
“Why do they call me a Gibson girl?” and 
“Call Mr. Ibsen, call Mr. Ibsen!” 
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For Uncle Sam’s Ear 


The fact that President Roosevelt has been 
given a mandate to continue the New Deal 


and develop it, gives particular point to a 
plan proposed by Robert Macbeth, president 
of one of the oldest and most important art 
galleries in the United States, for the aid of 
American artists. He advocates a method of 
government aid for artists which calls for the 
sale of paintings by a federal project. He does 
not regard his plan as comprehending hurtful 
competition with art dealers. On the con- 
trary he believes it would develop a great pic- 
ture buying public among middle class Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. Macbeth’s idea was made public in de- 
tail in an interview on “The Hour of Living 
Art,” a weekly radio program over station 
WFAS of White Plains, N. Y., which is directed 
by Charlton L. Edholm, a Westchester County 
artist. Asked by his interviewer, Miss Elsa- 
jean Guyer, about the immediate future of the 
American artist, Mr. Macbeth said: 

“If the government would finance a plan of 
exhibition and sale of pictures already in exist- 
ence, it would, in my opinion, be accomplish- 
ing something of lasting benefit—not just for 
one winter but for many years. The govern- 
ment would help rehabilitate a business severe- 
ly hit by the depression, just as it has helped 
the banks and transportation companies and 
industries. Why should not the government 
help the American producer of works of art, 
just as it helps the producer of utilitarian ob- 
jects? It would set up a distributing center, 
at first in New York alone and later in other 
cities, which would have a large showroom in 
connection with it. My thought would be that 
artists could send in any work they wanted 
to sell at a low price, and that a paid commit- 
tee of well known, artists of different trends of 
art, should pass on them as having merit, re- 
gardless of their financial value. 

“My thought is that there should be a gen- 
eral manager for the project, and a sales man- 
ager. These together would determine prices 
that the new public might be willing to pay, 
and the decision as to prices would be left 
to this committee of two. Later there would 
be some similar committees in other centers. 
And the artist should get the whole proceeds 
of salés. No commission should be charged. 
As for the cost to the government, that would 
not amount to very much compared with the 
huge sums spent for other forms of relief and 
education. This could be classed as an educa- 
tional project and justified as a legitimate 
government expenditure. In the Old World 
the governments subsidize the opera, concerts 
and art museums as cultural assets to the na- 
tion.” 

Asked how the work of our native artists 
compares with that of other nations, Mr. 
Macbeth replied: 

“In my opinion American art holds its own 
today with that of amy other nation. The 
time has passed when we had to take second 
place. The last ten or twenty years has 
shown wonderful advance in technical skill— 
and, what is far more important, a vigorous 
use of the American scene and character as 
material for art. And I would like to say this 
much regarding pictures as an investment: 
Many a block of gilt edge stock—gilt edge 
before the depression, I mean—is now worth 
its weight in old paper, no more. On the 
other hand, a picture bought because you like 
it and enjoy it, is an excellent investment on 
that ground alone. You get pleasure from it 
and spiritual uplift. Now in addition to that 
certain value, you get the possible increase in 
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Imbues Homely Things with Mystic Quality 





% “Moonlit Landscape,” by Henry Mattson. 


A feeling of serene. mysticism dominates 
Henry Mattson’s selection of landscapes, on 
view at the Rehn Galleries, New York, until 
Nov. 17. Dramatic in a subdued and gentle 
manner, they reveal the artist’s respectful and 
almost humble attitude towards nature. There 
is an unpretentious element in his work, com- 
bined with a strong sense of mood. 

Mattson was born in Sweden in 1887, and 
came to America at the age of 19. For many 
years he has resided in Woodstock, working 
quietly and earnestly with no participation in 
any of America’s new art movements. His 
first champion was George Bellows who did 
much to encourage him in developing into a 
distinctive and romantic landscape »painter. 
Mattson works from memory, much within 
himself and far from actuality. Translucent 
blues and quiet greens predominate in his can- 
vases. A lover of simple things, Mattson 


sometimes strikes an ingenuous.note. He will 
place a single little sail boat on a few little 
choppy waves or he will arrange four or five 
small green backyard apples on a large. table 
and paint these in so simple and direct a man- 
ner that they have the hynoptie effect of staring 
into a large crystal. 

“He is more interested in the inner signifi- 
cance of the things he sees than in factual. ver- 
acity,” commented Margaret Breuning in the 
New York Post. “Out of: observed fact’ he 
creates his own world, to which he gives re- 
markable intensity and beauty . . . In all his 
landscapes this mystical, poetical quality makes 
itself felt in varying degrees. He is able, 
through brilliant pattern of light in ‘Moonlight 
Scene,’ to create a strange mystical effect of 
other worldiness, yet in all his fantasy there 
is a curiously contrasted note of rugged home- 
liness that lends piquancy to his expression.” 








value which accrues if the artist becomes fa- 
mous. In that case, the canvas for which you 
paid $100 to $250 may become worth several 
times its price. That has happened often in 
the past. But I don’t use that as a sales argu- 
ment. I recommend that you buy a work of 
art for the pleasure it gives you and your 
family. Some day soon no home will be con- 
sidered furnished without at least one good 
original work of art. And in promoting that 
idea, that a home needs pictures, just as it 


needs a piano, a radio and good furniture to 
make it a real home, the art dealer can do 
his bit for the cause of living art.” 

Mr. Macbeth spoke from the experience of 
twenty-five years. His father, William Mac- 
beth, who was in the business of selling Amer- 
ican paintings for seventeen years before that, 
was one of the first to recognize the genius 
of Arthur B. Davies, Homer Martin, Wins- 
low Homer and Albert P. Ryder, glorious 
names in American art. 
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New York Criticism 


[For a New York art critic to be quoted 
in Tue Art Dicest, is calculated to lift the 
critic ont of a regional morass. However, 
to get quoted in this department, he has to 
say something constructive, destructive, in- 
teresting or inspirational. To exclude the 
perfunctory things the New York critic 
sometimes says, just to “represent” the artist 
or the gallery, is to do a kindness to both 
critic, artist and gallery.] 


Rockwell Kent and the Critics 

Despite the bleak chilliness of Rockwell 
Kent’s scenes of Greenland, continuing at the 
Macbeth Gallery until Nov. 19, there is a 
lively critical interest in the exhibition. Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell said in the Times: “Kent 
is always adroit in his simplifications, and his 
color, if seldom enkindling, can play effective- 
ly into the scheme of a motif. But for me 
the work in black and white (especially in 
lithography) remains by far his most evocative 
utterance. Since drawings and prints are in- 
cluded, the exhibition may be said to give a 
well-rounded picture of Kent’s recent—and not 
so recent—activity.” 

Admitting that Kent really “gets at the 
heart of a far region and brings it home,” 
Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune ‘still 
gave expression to a few grievances: “I wish 
I were as happy over the paintings, as paint- 
ings, as I am over their substance. But their 
rather dull surfaces set me to wishing that 
Mr. Kent would revive something of the qual- 
ity in painted canvas which first gave him 
his repute. I long for a greater transparency 
in his tones, a richer surface, and, by the 
same token, for a greater elasticity in his ex- 
cellent but still a little muscle bound draw- 
ing. Where the linear idiom counts for so 
much, in the definition of great bare moun- 
tain form, it seems a pity that it is not given 
somewhat more of intrinsic distinction. What 
is left in all this work,- however, is a power 
and a sincerity which overcome all regrets.” 

“The bleak mountain tops are authentic 
enough to frighten away any inhabitant of the 
plains,” remarked Henry McBride of the Sun, 
“and the icebergs in the work called ‘Green- 
land, November,’ are like gigantic jewels. Mr. 
Kent has done a great deal of decorating for 
books in his time, and he remains at his 
happiest when playing with design.” 

. * * 


Henry Strater’s Arizona Landscapes 

Changes both of environment and technical 
procedure were found by Margaret Breuning 
of the Post in Henry Strater’s current exhibi- 
tion at the Montross Gallery. “The pictorial 
richness of our Southwest has only too often 
overwhelmed the painter who strives to give us 
some measure of this opulence in theatric pat- 
terns of light and color. Mr. Strater has 
avoided this temptation and rendered his land- 
scapes in a limpid clarity of suffused light in 
which each detail stands out sharply. Yet in 
the majority of canvases there is no hardness 
in this definition but subtlety of modeling of 
the earth masses, indications of structure be- 
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neath these rolling hillsides and piled-up sand 
wastes, patterned with sparse growths of 
stunted vegetation.” 

To Henry McBride of the Sun, Strater’s pic- 
tures “hold up a clear and unwavering mirror 
to the northern Arizona landscape,” proving 
“the cleanliness of the landscape” and that 
“there is nothing there in Verde Valley that 
needs to be veiled with shadows, that he does 
most of his reporting in the broad daylight 
of the noonday sun. Strater paints cooly, 
straight-forwardly and with breadth of vision. 
He was not touched to the point of undying 
devotion by the Arizona landscape, and the 
spectator remains cool, too; but the possibili- 
ties for health and sportsmanship are evident, 
and that is somethi The big landscapes 
with rounded hills are better painting mate- 
rial when the foreground is occupied by habi- 


tations.” 
* * » 


Laufman Who Doesn’t Fear Greens 


Sidney Laufman’s “originality is his first 
asset,” according to the comments made by 
Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune on the 
artist’s paintings at the Milch Galleries until 
Nov. 26, and he should “go on to further 
honors.” “The freedom of the design, which 
is nevertheless well put together, the swift 
brushing in of the heads of the trees, the 
forcefulness of the color—all this denotes a 
painter with a way of his own. It is not yet 
a conclusively authoritative way. Mr. Lauf- 
man is a bit too brusque and summary in his 
generalization of foliage, and in his texture he 
is the clever brushman rather than the observer 
of nature. His figure work, too, remains on a 
quite pedestrian plane. Landscape is evidently 
his foreordained metier. Landscape and still 
life.” 

Melville Upton of the Sun likes better Lauf- 
man’s recent work done in America, “for in 
them he shows a tendency to come at things 
in his own way and grapple with problems 
presented by his native surroundings. 
Laufman is one of those painters who is not 
afraid of greens, and he really does wonders 
with them without resorting to the usual ex- 
pedients to keep them within bounds.” 

* * * 


Enid Bell Wins Critical Approval 


The decorative sculpture by Enid Bell, at 
the Arden Gallery until Nov. 18, interested 
Margaret Breuning of the Post because of her 
“power to execute a large design with vigor 
as well as fine feeling.” Commending Miss 
Bell on her resourcefulness “in executing fresh, 
vital conceptions in a wide range of expres- 
sion,” Miss Breuning continued: “Decorative 
sculpture has many connotations, doubtless, yet 
for the majority of the public it suggests cute 
little fountains, bird baths and garden figures 
of sad mediocrity. Miss Bell’s idea of decora- 
tion is, happily, quite removed from such ba- 
nalities. She works in various mediums and 
shows both inventiveness and sensitive appre- 
ciation of each medium in which she develops 
a design. Her metal panels are especially novel 
and interesting, the forms, often intricately 
woven, traced with incisive line and the mini- 
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mum of repousse necessary to lend variety to 
the linear pattern,” 

“Her skill in wood carving,” noted Carlyle 
Burrows of the Herald Tribune, “is well shown 
in compact and gracefully composed mother- 
and-child groups, as well as in the ‘Negress’ 
in relief recalling the motifs of native African 
craftsmen. All of Miss Bell’s work shows cul- 
tivated feeling for composition, grace of line 


and assured command of her materials,” 
* * 7 


Thieme as a “Landlubber” 

Coastal scenes and Nantucket streets make 
up Anthony Thieme’s exhibition at the Grand 
Central Galleries (through Nov. 17). Re- 
membered mostly as a painter of docks and 
shipping scenes, these inland glimpses brought 
a noteworthy criticism from Royal Cortissoz 
of the Herald Tribune. “Everybody paints boats 
at a wharf, but when he strays down a quiet 
Nantucket thoroughfare this artist stumbles 
upon something that is new and charming and 
paints it admirably . . . Mr. Thieme has com- 
position, an efficient technique generally, and 
his work is creditable.” 

“Like many marine painters,” wrote Mar- 
garet Breuning of the Post, “Thieme appears to 
be moving slowly in to land, a change of loca- 
tion which is to be commended, for while he 
has not exhausted his fecundity of invention in 
his harbor scene, a change of subject matter 
affords an opportunity for a change of palette. 
The neat, little streets of Nantucket, with their 
old mellowed colors of brick, should afford a 
painter born in Holland a congenial theme; 
this painter has availed himself of it, using 
delightful patterns of light and warm color.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times: “If ‘pic- 
turesqueness’ be still the dominant trait (and 
upon this trait the artist’s wide popularity 
must to a very considerable extent depend), 
it is a pleasure to report that Mr. Thieme here 
evinces not only an augmenting technical skill, 
but also a much more than formerly pro- 
nounced interest in deeper values.” 

* * * 

Taubes’ “Smooth Grays and Greens” 

One of the most attractive features in the 
exhibition by Frederic Taubes, at the Klee- 
man Galleries through November, is his color, 
in the opinion of Royal Cortissoz of the Herald 
Tribune, “which runs to smooth grays and 
greens, and gains its particular quality from a 
special treatment of the canvas . . . This artist, 
who has changed his style considerably in 
the last few years, is now working in a much 
more objective manner than formerly, when 
his interests were inclined toward abstract, dec- 
orative compositions. He is a clever and 
graceful draftsman, as one may see in his figure 
studies in crayon on display, and despite an 
evident close interest in nature in trees and 
field flowers he paints with considerable breadth 
and ease.” 

“Modernism in approach is curiously and 
effectively blended with a deeply felt nostaglia 
for classic beauty in forms in the work of 
Taubes,” Howard Devree said in the Times. 
“Sensitive to color and ever musically rhythmic 
in design, the artist’s paintings are signalized 
by a poetic treatment of color and, in the draw- 
ings and etchings especially, by a striking 
sculptural feeling. Taubes’ landscapes possess a 
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pensive loneliness of mood, keyed in quiet 
colors. He invests a tree with personality.” 
aes ee 


Aikens’ “‘Largeness of Outlook” 


Charles A. Aiken’s exhibition, at the Fifteen 
Gallery through Nov. 17, gives evidence to 
Melville Upton of the Sun that the artist is 
“taking a decided step foreward. There is a 
vigor of design and a largeness of outlook 
about several of his latest canvases—he is 
showing his summer’s work—that is decidedly 
refreshing.” Carlyle Burrows of the Herald 
Tribune commented on Aiken’s “particular 
taste in color. It is a frank, obviously sym- 
pathetic and appealing likeness, but the color 
relations of soft browns and grays are what 
count most pleasurably. The same with his 
flowers, where warm tones radiate often from 
dark colored backgrounds, adding to their dec- 
orative appeal.” 

Margaret Breuning of the Post: “Mr. Aiken 
is a painter who possesses that extremely 
rare gift, unerring good taste. This quality 
is felt in his selection of materials, his adapta- 
tion of palette for particular subject matter 
and in the congruity of artistic ideas and their 
expression. Mr. Aiken’s output is not large; 
it must undoubtedly meet exacting require- 
ments on the part of the artist, a condition 
which does not make for rapid production.” 

eee oe 


Roller Gets Mixed Criticism 


An “indicative power of seizing the essen- 
tial of a landscape theme and interpreting it 
in vivid, convincing terms,” was discovered in 
the water colors by K. Roller at the Morton 
Galleries by Margaret Breuning of the Post. 
She also noted “surety in the use of water color 
and a feeling for decorative effects, especially 
in the richness of textures and beauty of sur- 
faces.” The Sun: “They are rather tentative 
in handling and marked by feeling rather than 
convincing presentation of it.” 





Eliott A. Haaseman Dead 


Eliott A. Haaseman, 44 years old, who had 
been connected with antiques and auction 
houses for 25 years, died in San Francisco. As 
an auctioneer at the Clark Galleries in New 
York. “Haasy,” as he was known by his 
friends, made many acquaintances in art cir- 
cles. For a while he had auction rooms in the 
building now occupied by the Beekman Gal- 
leries, 148 East 56th Street, New York. At 
the time of his death he was associated with the 
Curtis Gallery in San Francisco. 





Vermilye Exhibition Moves 


With the closing of her exhibition at the Mor- 
ton Galleries in New York, Josephine Vermilye, 
former president of the National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors, will continue it 
at the Argent Galleries from Nov. 19 to 28. At 
the same time there will be shown a group of 
paintings selected from the 1934 Salons of 
America. 





An American Group Moves 


The first of a series of exhibitions by An 
American Group, formerly at the Barbizon- 
Plaza Hotel, will be held at the Jacques Selig- 


mann Galleries, New York, from Nov. 17 to 
Dec. 1. 





Old Master Etchings at Auction 


A public sale of important old master etch- 
ings from portfolios of New York collectors 
will be held the week of Nov. 26 at the Plaza 
Art Galleries, New York. 


Miss Custis Shows Mediterranean Aquarelles 





“Cairo Street,” by Eleanor Parke Custis. 


The water color work of Eleanor Parke 
Custis is being presented at the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries, New York, until Nov. 30. 
As Leila Mechlin, critic of the Washington Star, 
in her appreciative foreword to the catalogue, 
Miss Custis needs no introduction to regular 
visitors to these galleries, for it was here that 
she held a most successful exhibition of her 
water colors last year. At that time her pic- 
tures were mostly of boats in and around 
Gloucester. The present exhibition consists 
of paintings made on a Mediterranean cruise 
last spring, paint-box in hand. 

Like Miss Custis’ previous 
Miss Mechlin, 


work, writes 
“these water colors are in 


gouache on gray paper, are painted with fresh- 
ness and decision, and possess both illustrative 
and decorative quality. Miss Custis is com- 
pletely in command of her medium, she draws 
well, her pictures are well composed, and she 
has a style all her own.” 

The artist was born in Washington, D. C., 
and is of distinguished lineage. She studied 
at the Corcoran School of Art and later under 
Henry B. Snell. Among other activities she is 
a member of the Washington Water Color Club, 
the Society of Washington Artists, the National 
Association of Women Painters and Sculptors, 
the New York Water Color Club and the 
American Water Color Society. 








Chase’s “Color Helps” 


“Color Helps,” an eminently practical bro- 
chure on color schemes applicable to interior 
decoration and allied subjects has been com- 
piled by Joseph Cummings Chase, widely 
known as a portrait painter and as head of 
the art department of Hunter College. (E. A. 
Eisenman, 202 East 44th St., New York, $.25). 

Three color plates illustrating the 81 tones 
resulting from the mixture of two primaries are 
arranged to facilitate harmonious planning. 
Additional color schemes are recommended for 
the more brilliant hues made available through 
modern chemistry which are in present favor 
with decorators, fashion designers and other 
workers in the realm of color. 


Mr. Mellon’s Gift 


At the moment THE Art DIGEsT goes 
to press there comes the striking an- 
nouncement from Andrew W. Mellon 
that he has placed the ownership of his 
magnificent collection of paintings in the 
hands of trustees, for the public; also 
that the collection contains pictures from 
the Hermitage, in Leningrad—a_ thing 
Mr. Meller, never before has admitted. 

Thus Mr. Mellon follows the tradition 
of great American collectors, and bestows 
his treasures on the people. He is almost 
the last of his brotherhood. One chapter 


of American museum making is almost 
ended. What next? 








Et Tu, Brute! 
[Continued from page 11] 

popular painting.’ Thousands of ballots were 
cast over a period of several weeks, and Mrs. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who was supposed 
to rank with Garbo or Mae West, at least, as 
a ‘drawing card,’ was secured to unveil the 
winner, ‘The Song of the Lark.’ Fewer than 
2,000 people ‘jammed the place-—a crowd 
easily accommodated on the museum’s balcony 
and stairs, with lots of room to spare... 

“The show was a ‘flop—even Barnum 
methods couldn’t save it. 

‘Propaganda’ is effective over a period of 
time only when the product ballyhooed can 
back it up. There is a theory that Cézanne 
was ‘put across’ only by ‘propaganda.’ There 
was ‘propaganda’ and ‘ballyhoo,’ admittedly, 
but when it was all past it was found Cézanne 
could live up to it. So with Manet, Courbet, 
Rembrandt, Matisse, El Greco, Giotto, Picasso, 
Botticelli, Leonardo da Vinci—all the products 
of ‘ballyhoo.’ ” 

The Art Institute of Chicago in one of its 
bulletins to the press compares the years 1931 
and 1932, when the combined attendance was 
1,819,811, with the two Century of Progress 
years, 1933 and 1934, when the visitors (esti- 
mating the attendance for November and De- 
cember of this year) were 2,950,604—a dif- 
ference of 1,130,793 in favor of the World’s 
Fair years. At the 1933 Century of Progress 
Exhibition—June 1 to Oct. 31, inclusive—the 
attendance was 1,538,103. 
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Straight Line Conquers the Curve in Design 





One of the Displays in the “Dynamic Design” Exhibition, Showing the 
Alliance of Art and Industrial Design. 


Probably the greatest contribution of mod- 
ern art to contemporary life lies in its domin- 
ating influence on industrial design, evidence 
of which is found in the fact that the sim- 
plicity and beauty of the straight line are 
steadily replacing the baroque nightmares of 
preceding generations. The beauty of func- 
tionalism, working on the premise that if an 
object is designed from the standpoint of its 
utilitarian function, a line of pure beauty is 
bound to follow, is the underlying idea. This 
influence is cleverly presented at the Philadel- 
phia Art Alliance, where an exhibition of “Dy- 
namic Design” is being held until Nov. 18. 

Dorothy. Grafly, writing in the Philadelphia 
Record, asserts that El Greco knew the value 
of streamlined forms. “An enlarged photostat 
of one of his vividly active compositions, shown 
as background for models of streamlined motor 
cars and trains,” she says, “reveals in the 
handling of human figures much the same di- 
rection of design as that found in the swiftly 
functioning modern titan of transport. Thus, 
from the creative standpoint, ‘artists were using 
modern theories of construction long before 
those theories were turned to practical purpose. 

“What we see governs to great extent what 
we paint. In a baroque world the general 
trend of composition followed the popular ex- 
cess of curves. Today the straight line domin- 
ates. Curves, when used, are hard rather than 
soft. This geometric emphasis has, without 
doubt, given impetus to abstract design. Ana- 
lyzed to their origins. the seemingly strange 





compositions of the Cubists are little more than 
composite impressions of existing forms.” 

“A century ago,’ points out Miss Grafly, 
“clipper ships brought speed to shipping. Their 
sails, like wings, were groomed to meet the 
onslaught of wind and weather. Tucked away 
in antique shops and museums may still be 
found carved figureheads that stood proudly, 
buffeting the gales of early American sea traffic. 
Clipper ships, figureheads, the shapes of hulls 
and sails—all provide an ancestry for con- 
temporary design. Streamlined airplane, motor- 
coach and train follow the same basic principles 
known centuries ago.” 

C. H. Bonte, critic of the Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer, sums up his reactions to the exhibition 
with these words: “The argument being set 
forth by the present highly ingratiating ex- 
hibition at the Art Alliance may not be par- 
ticularly clear to the casual mind, but this 
combination of the fine arts and the industrial 
arts possibly proves much to the deeper think- 
ers. The famous problem posed by the query: 
‘Which came first, the hen or the egg?’ is here 
paralleled perhaps by the question: ‘Has art 
beautified industrial products, or are industrial 
products bringing about changes in art?” 

“Be all that as it may, the fact that there 
is some sort of an alliance between the two 
in these days is admirably promulgated by 
what is here to be seen and thoroughly en- 
joyed. . . . The housewife in her kitchen may 
now have kettles as beautiful in design and color 
as a sculptured piece by a famous sculptor.” 





The Springs Sale 


To few auction sales in recent years has 
such importance attached as that of ‘the col- 
lection of the late Eli B. Springs, railroad 
executive and member of a well known South 
Carolina family, which will be dispersed on 
the afternoons of Nov. 19-24 at the American 
Art’ Association-Anderson Galleries, New York. 
For convenience it will be brought out in 
four separate catalogues, with the following 
dates: art objects, six afternoons, Nov. 19-24; 
library, the evening of Nov. 19 and the after- 
noon and evening of Nov. 20; the engravings, 
the evenings of Nov. 21 and 22; paintings, the 
evening of November 23. The . entire col- 
lection goes on view Nov. 135. 

Corot’s “La Charrette de Gris,” reproduced 
on the cover, is one of the most .important 
items in the sale. Painted in 1872-4, it was 
originally in the collection of Dr. Cambay. 
It was shown in 1878 at the Durand-Ruel’s 
in Paris. In 1926 it was an. item’ in..the 
Billings sale at the American Art Association, 
described in the catalogue as follows: “An 
aged oak, twisted trunk and spréading 
branches, borders a country roadway,: its 
dense foliage obscuring a pale blue cloudy 
sky; beyond it, in the distance, appears. the 
luminous surface of a lake. Sunlight falls 
upon a low hill at the left, quarried for rock, 
with a laborer working in the foreground; an- 
other is mounted upon the lead horse of a 
tandem drawing a load of stone. along the 
road; the size is 32 by 39 1-2 inches.” * 

Other paintings of the Barbizon group are 
in the collection. There are two other well 
known Corots; “Bosquet d’Arbes,” a spacious 
landscape by Rousseau, Daubigny’s “La Sau- 
lie,” and Dupré’s. “Landscape With Fisher- 
man,” purchased from the artist. Examples 
by Troyon, Cazin, Diaz, Bouguereau, Schreyer, 
add to the importance of the collection. There 
are 79 paintings. Inness and Homer D. Mar- 
tin are among the Americans. 

The collection of art objects, 1,300 lots in 
all, is termed the most impressive that has 
come to the market in recent years. Splen- 
did Oriental porcelains and _ semi-precious 
mineral carvings were acquired by Mr. Springs 
from outstanding private collections. Con- 
tinental porcelains include a most impressive 
array of 18th century English tableware and 
figurines and masterpieces of the craftsmen 
of the Louis XV and Louis XVI periods. 
There are also many single objects of diver- 
sified origin. 

Wheatley’s “Cries of London,” present here 
in a full set, are rarely found in the earliest 
issue. The finest individual print is a en- 
graving of “Lady Hamilton as ‘Bacchante’,” 
engraved by Charles Knight, after Romney 
Bartolozzi’s fine engraved portrait of “Miss 
Farren,” after Lawrence, and “Lady Heath- 
cote” after Hoppner, by James Ward 4re 
especially brilliant in color. The Sporting 
prints boast splendid Alkens items in rare 
first issue. There are coaching and hunting 
prints by the spirited John Harris, Herring 
and others from the most outstanding en- 
gravers of the period. Twenty-four Rowland- 
son water colors are the feature of a collection 
of wash drawings from Dutch, British, Ger- 
man and Swiss artists. 

Modern illuminated manuscripts, sumptu- 
ously bound and inlaid with precious stones, 
are present along with Elizabethan works. 
Books with extraordinary colored illustrations 
represent American and English authors. A 
significant ornithological collection brings to- 
gether documents of scientific and artistic 
merit. 
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A Notable “Kwanyin” 





“Kwanyin, Bodhisattva of Compassion 
and Mercy.” Late T’ang Period. 


A survey of Chinese art from the Han 
through the Sung Dynasties opens the fall 
exhibition at the Memorial Art Gallery in 
Rochester. The exhibition, which covers the 
important medieval epochs, includes paintings, 
sculpture both in the round and relief and 
mortuary pottery groups, and has been gathered 
from the collections of C. T. Loo; Ralph M. 
Chait, Yamanaka and Parish-Watson. To 
these carefully selected objects has been added 
the gallery’s own permanent collection of Wei 
and T’ang sculptures. 

From the exhibition, the gallery has pur- 
chased for its permanent collection an unusually 
beautiful and significant T’ang figure of Kwan- 
yin, Bodhisattva of Compassion and Mercy, 
from Parish-Watson. The figure, almost life 
size and originally from the rock-cut caves at 
Lung Men, stands on a double lotus pedestal 
and holds in one upraised hand the symbolic 
vase traditionally supposed to hold the tears 
of the suffering humanity she has aided. The 
gently curving body is fully carved in the 
round, and one feels a decidedly plastic form 
beneath the outer rhythmic pattern of jew- 
elled necklace and abstracted features. The 
statue dates from the end of the ‘lang period, 
before a growing interest in elaboration of 
detail, movement and realism had penetrated 


Do You Know That— 


William Heaslip recently finished his 
painting of the “First. Flight” for the Frank- 
lin Institute, with Orville Wright himself 
collaborating on correctness of detail? ... . 
The late Lou Tellegen, who committed 
suicide with a pair of scissors, was once a 
model for Lacroix, the French sculptor? «. 
Arthur Brisbane, noted Hearst columnist, 
purchased one of Heywood Broun’s paint- 
ings at the Ehrich-Newhouse auction of 
the Newspaper Guild? . . . Caroline Good- 
win O’Day, one of New York’s representa- 
tives-at-large, is probably the first artist to 
be elected to Congress—she studied at Mu- 
nich and exhibited the Paris Salon in 
1899-1900? . . . Helen Hayes, actress, is the 
owner of Mariano Andreu’s “Harlequin,” 
winner of an honorable mention in last year’s 
Carnegie International? ... A bronze head 
by Isamu Noguchi was recently purchased 
by the Brooklyn Museum? . . . Hal Phyfe, 
the artist, is a grandson of Duncan Phyfe? 

Wayman Adams is on his way to 
Mexico? ... Frank W. Benson has won 
17 medals, eight of them gold? . .. The late 
George Luks, who is being honored with a 
retrospective exhibition at the Newark Mu- 
seum, did “comics” for the New York 
World in 1897? . . . &hester Beach is rep- 
resented by five bronzes in the Hall of 
Fame? ... Carl Milles, Swedish sculptor, 
has been awarded the $60,000 commission 
for the St. Paul War Memorial? . . . Cecilia 
Beaux is one of the very few living Amer- 
icans to be represented by a self portrait in 
the Uffizi Gallery, Florence, Italy? .. . 
Ivan Djeneeff, Russian, has just finished for 
the Finch School a portrait of its founder, 
Mrs. Cosgrave? .. . William M. Chase was 
never heard to condemn any painting in an 
exhibition, always passing silently by a 
canvas he disliked? .-. .Many will wish a 
happy birthday to Frank A. Nankivell, paint- 
er-etcher, born Nov. 16, 1869, in Australia; 
to Alphonse Jongers, portrait painter, born 
Nov. 17, 1872, in France; to Andrew R. 
Janson, animal painter, born Nov. 18, 1900, 
in New York; to Mrs. Dorothy Jennings, 
sculptor, born Nov. 19, 1894. in Missouri; to 
Kenneth N. Avery, painter, born Nov. 20, 
1883, in Michigan; to Arthur Heintzelman, 
etcher, born Nov. 22, 1891, in Newark; to 
Adolph Dehn, etcher, born Nov. 22, 1895, 
in Minneapolis; to George A. Hays, land- 
scape painter, born Nov. 23, 1854, in New 
Hampshire; to Walter Reid Williams, sculp- 
tor, born Nov, 23, 1885, in Indiana; to John 
C. Johansen, painter, born Nov. 25, 1876, 
in Denmark; to E. M. C. Hawkins, painter, 
born Nov. 26, 1877, in New York; to Stan- 
ley A. Massey, mural painter, born Nov. 27, 
1877, in Delaware; to Sidney E. Dickinson, 
painter, born Nov. 28, 1890, in Connecticut ; 
to Lizbeth Clifton Hunter, painter, born 
Nov. 29, 1868, in California. 

—M. M. ENGcEt. 





the classic traditions of Chinese Buddhist art. 

Prof. Osvald Siren who reproduces the 
Kwanyin in his monumental work, “Chinese 
Sculpture,” says of it: “I have never seen 
one of greater plastic beauty. The whole figure, 
from the high headdress to the feet, is domin- 
ated by the softly gliding movement of the 
double S-curve which might appear too ac- 
centuated if it were not so perfectly balanced 
by the position of the hands.” It is also repro- 
duced in the Encyclopedia Britannica in its 
article on “Chinese Sclupture.? The Kwan- 
yin ‘was formerly in the Grosjean Collection, 
Peiping. 
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50 Works by Despiau in Comprehensive Show 


Despiau, French sculptor, is honored by a 
large comprehensive exhibition of more than 
50 original plasters at the Brummer Gallery, 
New York, through November and December. 
Sometimes called the “psychological” sculptor, 
Despiau catches in his heads the drama of 
the human soul. He interprets the inner life 
of his subjects, honestly and with a penetra- 
tion into the spiritual structure of their na- 
tures. The heads of the women Despiau has 
modelled all contain a certain serenity of ex- 
pression, rarely disturbed by restless thoughts, 
and for the most part, kindly, with tender and 
smiling expressions about their mouths. The 
men, too, have a studied and intellectual view 
on life and the same tranquil, tender mouths. 

Although his art is grounded in the best 
traditions of French sculpture, it belongs to 
no special school. “Indeed,” writes Frank 
Crowninshield in an appreciation of Despiau, 
“Gf we were to encounter certain of his heads 
among the fifteenth century sculptures at 
Florence, or the fifth century Greek marbles 
in the museum on the Acropolis, they would 
hardly seem inappropriate there. Nor would 
many of his portraits be surprised to find 
themselves in Gothic, or medieval surround- 
ings—Chartres, for example—as Despiau has 
much in common with the Gothic sculptors; 
their reverence, their naivet¢, their desire to 
suffuse matter with spirit, their incessant pre- 
occupation with the enigmatical and unknown, 
and the extreme simplification of their mod- 
elled surfaces. 

“His work has often been described as classi- 
cal; but that somewhat vague label is more 
convenient than exact, for he is essentially an 
artist of the early twentieth century. It is 
true that a classical feeling infuses much of 
his work, but it is invariably quickened by 
the more nervous spirit of our own time. 
His work is serene, it is true, but we cannot 
think of that serenity save as something mys- 
teriously active and astir. And therein lies 


Painting’s Destroyer Is Freed 

John Smiukse, the 26 year old Latvian 
house painter, whose excess patriotism for 
his adopted country brought him a prison 
sentence of six months on Aug. 31 for burn- 
ing an anonymous mural ridiculing President 
Roosevelt and his family, has been released 
from custody at White Plains, N. Y., by 
County Judge Walter G. C. Otto. The judge 
commuted the sentence to the thirty days al- 
ready served, and, at the same time, according 
to the New York Times, declared the paint- 
ing was “not only vicious but positively in- 
decent.” The picture called “Nightmare of 
1934,” was being exhibited at the Westchester 
Institute of Fine Arts, Tarrytown, at 25 
cents a person when Smiukse destroyed it. 

Judge Otto further declared that “such an 
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“Doctor Weill.” 
Bust by Despiau. 


An Original Plaster 


the great paradox in his art—that it is both 
timeless and contemporary, universal and in- 
dividual, dreaming yet alive. 

“The essence of his work, that singular com- 
bination in it of candor and sensibility, still 
escapes definition. His busts are certainly liv- 
ing personalities. But they do not live be- 
cause of any millimetrically detailed ‘likeness.’ 
For, in sculpture, that kind of life is usually 
little short of macabre; it may be magical, 
but it is so only in the worst sense; one could 
not live comfortably in the same room with 
it. Despiau’s works are animated by a vitality 
much more profound than that—a vitality of 
spirit rather than of actuality.” 


attack on a woman and her children out- 
rages our sense of American fair play.” Pre- 
viously, Jonas Lie had borrowed $500 for 
Smiukse’s bail bond, and thereby brought 
down upon head the wrath of certain 
radical artist groups in New York who charged 
him with assisting in the destruction of a 
fellow artist’s work, and therefore unfit to 
serve as president of the National Academy of 
Design. , 


his 


New Gallevies Are “Tried Out”’ 


With the remodeling of the Renaissance sculp- 
ture court, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
now has seven new exhibition galleries equipped 
with perfect facilities of illumination and dis- 
play. Ample space is available for the com- 
prehensive exhibition of the Guild of Boston 
Artists which lasts until Nov. 28. 

This year’s show reveals the Guild in a 
number of moods. On the whole the work is 
different and better, according to William Ger- 
main Dooley of the Transcript. “Though it is 
at the other extreme from the radical schools 
of modernism, one finds a great many similar- 
ities in the grouping. The most striking re- 
semblance is that there seems to be about the 
same small proportion of really great painting 
as in modernism; a somewhat larger share of 
passable work, a good mass of fair painting and 
a small but terribly bad group. . . . There is a 
higher level of capability and skill; the modern 
work surpasses the older in imagination and 
vitality.” 


Quite Understandable 


Gertrude Stein likes to look at pictures. 
Good or bad, bad or good; if an oil painting 
looks like an oil painting and is an oil paint- 
ing, it is art. Using as her subject just “Pic- 
tures,” Miss Siecin delivered her first lecture 
to the members of the Museum of Modern 
Art at the Colony Club in New York. The 
audience, her first in America after thirty years 
of famous exile in France, was mostly made 
up of society leaders and socially prominent 
officials and members of the museum. The 
simplicity of Miss Stein’s brown, almost nun- 
like, garb contrasted most severely with the 
brilliance plumage of the audience, as with 
carefully modulated phrases she proceeded to 
describe an oil painting. 

A little puzzled but constantly alert to 
grasp the significance of her words, the audi- 
ence followed her sermon from the first oil 
painting which interested her in her extreme 
youth down to a strong defense of modern 
painting. She did not discuss her experiences 
with Picasso, Matisse and other members of 
the modern school, whose friendship she has 
enjoyed; instead she devoted her whole dis- 
course to her own intellectual reactions and 
opinions. Whether it was her good natured 
ruddy face, her hearty and spontaneous laugh 
or her scintillating observations, the audience 
immediately liked and applauded her. 

One most interesting point brought out in 
Miss Stein’s American tour is that the element 
of “nonunderstandability” is mainly due to the 
fact that she does not punctuate either in 
speaking or writing. Many persons are under 
the impression that she talks jargon, but any 
good editor can take a pencil and by putting 
in the necessary dashes, commas, semi-colons, 
parenthesis and periods can make her just 
as understandable—well, say, as Henry James. 

“When I look at landscapes or people or 
flowers they do not look to me like pictures, no, 
not at all,” she said. “On the other hand pic- 
tures for me do not have to look like flowers 
or people or landscapes or houses or anything 
else. They can, they often do, but they do 
not have to . Once an oil painting is 
painted, painted on a flat surface, painted by 
anybody who likes or is hired or is inter- 
ested to paint it, or who has or has nct been 
taught to paint it, I can always look at it 
and it always holds my attention. The paint- 
ing may be good, it may be bad, medium or 
very bad or very good but always I like to 
look at it. 

“We all live within our selves. Therefore, 
we need something to look at,” she continued, 
running her hands over her close-cropped gray- 
ing hair. “Why does such a representation 
give me pleasure and I like to look at it? Ah 
yes. Well, this I do not know and I do not 
know whether I will ever know this. The fact 
is that it has achieved an existence in and for 
itself and it has its own life and I like td look 
at it. The question is how much vitality has 
it when it is made?” 

That particular first oil painting Miss Stein 
ever viewed was a panorama of the Battle of 
Waterloo when she was eight. “It was an oil 
painting,” she explained, “a continuous oil 
painting, one was surrounded by an oil paint- 
ing, and I who lived continuously out of 
doors and felt air and sunshine and things 
to see felt that this was all different and 
very exciting. There it all was the things to 
see but there was no air, it was just an oil 
painting. I remember standing on the little 
platform in the center and almost consciously 
knowing that there was no air. There was no 
air, there was no feeling of air, it was just 

[Continued on page 22] 
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“Quick or Slow” 


Viewed from the perspective of future years, 
today’s turbulent art expression will seem to 
be a smooth cycle in the era from the begin- 
ning of Impressionism to the death of the 
School of Paris, according to Jean Charlot, 
eminent Mexican painter, now residing in 
New York. In the American Magazine of Art 
he says: “If it be true that the last thing a 
fish is aware of is water, in the same way, 
because it pervades us from out and in, are 
we ignorant of the more permanent character- 
istics of contemporary art?” 

“Art, Quick or Slow” is the title of Char- 
lot’s article, in which he raises the question 
of time spent in fabrication in relation to the 
worth of an artist’s output. “One of the best 
definitions of modern art was given by Picas- 
so, by negation—as Saint Thomas was wont 
to describe God—when he said that we were 
in need of a David. David knew that the re- 
sponbility of the artist who creates a picture, 
in which the minds of generations will dwell, is 
at least equal to that of the architect in plan- 
ning and building a house. Such a picture is 
usually built up through slow craftsmanship, 
permanency being an essential of the archi- 
tectural mind.” Much of the criticism of 
modern art is leveled against the “freehand 
and shorthand technique” which seems to the 
layman incompatible with excellence. 

If freehand technique has been “misused 
of late for modish and trivial ends” that “must 
not make ane forget that it is the natural 
language of a Van Gogh or an Orozco.” The 
white heat of creative enthusiasm is com- 
parable to the saint’s moment of ecstacy, 
“nourished and developed by the slower pro- 
cess of meditation and mortification.” Noth- 
ing should impede the swift recording of men- 
tal image unmarred. “The Chinese and Jap- 
anese understood better than we do the fact 
that physical exertion is incompatible with 
the highest forms of meditation, and their 
greatest masterpieces, devoid of color, of 
jugglery, and of patience, were created in five 
minutes with a broken reed, or a feather, or 
the fingers smeared with ink.” 

Monet’s brush stroke is attributed to his 
having been a powerfully built fellow with 
need of exercise for the arm and wrist. “The 
artist painted for his health; and the public 
was no more taken into his confidence, and 
painting switched from a universal language 
to the status of freemasonry. The next gen- 
eration . . . enjoyed more the somersaults of 
the spirit than those of the body . . . and 
art flung itself into a dance of the seven ‘isms,’ 
of which the last stages are rather shameful, 
considered as a public performance 

“Tt is proved now that an art that repre- 
sents the world as nineteenth-century common 
sense wished it—labeled, clearcut, and sturdy 
—is really an artificial translation, while truly 
creative art, with its suggestion of complex 
inter-relations of dynamism and _ elusiveness, 
does capture a deeper and truer version of 
the world, even in its scientific and physical 
sense.” 

Art will be better off for this sixty-year 
orgy in the realm of “climaxes of emotions and 
those twilights of the mind into which other 
ages have been careful not to venture. There 
is no doubt either that this period is coming 
to a close, killed by its neglect of the more 
architectural and static side of art.” 

There remain but two approaches to art 
expression. One the sure and direct which 
epitomizes the lifetime accomplishment of a 
master. That was Sesshou’s procedure and 
his masterpiece of seventy years glorious labor 


Bufano’s Fish Swims Into a Pool of Publicity 





Sotomayor’s Caricature of Bufano. The 

sculptor is represented in the garb of St. 

Francis, his favorite subject, with his 
aluminum fish, “X-Ray,” on the hook. 


Sprightly indeed are H. L. Dungan’s ap- 
praisals of artistic output. His column in the 
Oakland Tribune invariably combines critical 
statement with shrewd and jgenial humor. 
Witness his plight in viewing the piéce de 
résistance at the exhibition of the “Progressive 
California Painters and Sculptors” being held 
until Dec. 2 at the Danysh Galleries, San 
Francisco: 

“At the time of my visit to the gallery there 
was great excitement over Beniamino Bufano’s 
fish, which is entitled ‘X-Ray.’ I was just 
overcoming the first dizziness which always 
overwhelms me when practically surrounded 
by modern art when Ansel Adams bounded in 
with the grace of the Faun in the well-known 
ballet and suggested that I view the fish as 
the dish extraordinary. Joseph Danysh re- 
moved his pipe and pointed to the fish with 
the stem thereof. Ruth Armer, looked at me 
and then at the fish. I couldn’t tell whether 
she thought we were both poor fish, or she 
admired the fish. 

“Anyway, I took the fish in. It’s about 
five or six or maybe four feet long, made 
of white metal with blue glass eyes the size 
of $1 Mex. The spine is up top-side, where 
it should be, and the ribs (there is but one 
set of them) ran straight down from top to 
bottom. They are made of metal bars. The 
caudal appendage curves up gracefully. The 
first and second dorsal and the ventral fins are 
omitted for the sake of art. The fish, for sup- 
port, is attached, slightly aft of the pelvic 
fin, to a black plush box. 


“Now this fish is a good work of art, no 
denying. It has its dramatic appeal, and 
others, but I couldn’t help but imagine what 
would happen if someone took it home and 
tried to hang it over the mantel or if he put 
it on the floor and stepped in it after a late 
night visit on a lodge brother. In fact I 
have lost sleep wondering what one could do 
with this tin fish—a good work of art, six 
or four feet long—and the only solution I have 
is to change the metal bar ribs to harp 
strings and play sea chanteys on it. 

“That is the problem with much modern art. 

What are you going to do with it if you get 
it?” 
Junius Cravens, critic of the San Francisco 
News was somewhat more sympathetic in his 
reactions to the “Progressives,” whose ex- 
hibition consisted of 32 oils, 13 water colors 
and nine pieces of sculpture. Some of the 
artists, quoting Mr. Cravens, are “strong 
enough to progress to something creative. But 
others prematurely have jumped out of the 
balloon with parachutes, so to speak, from 
which they still hang suspended in midair. 
Far from having landed, they cannot see the 
ground beneath them.” 

As in the Carregie International this year, 
Surrealism furnisl ed some of the excitement. 
Touching on this phase of the exhibition Cra- 
vens says: “Surrealism apparently cannot be 
identified as such in the way that cubism, let 
us say, may be. It seems that anything that 
is not enough like something else to be called 
anything else may be called surrealism—pro- 
vided it is illogical ‘as in a dream.’ 

“But the more ultra-modernistic they are,” 
Cravens says of the California progressives, 
“the more precisely do most of them try to 
step in the footprints, as it were, of the 
European masters who have preceded them 
along the revolutionary path—footprints which 
long since dried hard enough to serve as cast- 
ing moulds. 

“But rebellion can wear itself out. Its pur- 
pose can become perverted or be forgotten. 
After three-quarters of a century, the mod- 
ern movement today is in danger of becoming 
as ‘academic’ in its own right as is that 
which it aims to oppose. This may be espe- 
cially true of the work of the American who 
continues slavishly to ape Europeans who al- 
ready belong to the past. The purpose of the 
pioneers in modernism was to clear the way 
for the creative artist, not to set up new models 
for him to imitate. 

“Almost every modern ‘master,’ with the 
exception of Van Gogh, who created anything 
of lasting value was equipped with a sound 
knowledge of realistic or ‘academic’ art. Just 
as a man is said to experience during an aver- 
age lifetime the entire evolution of mankind, 
so must the creative artist experience the whole 
process of art’s development. Otherwise, how 
can he hope to progress? He cannot rise above 
what he does not know. He cannot dis- 
card that which he does not possess.” 








was achieved with a quill snapped from a 
random feather. The other is brought to 
mind by a Pope’s contest to find the most 
worthy artist for a significant commission. 
Masterpieces were assembled from the promi- 
nent painters of the day. “The winner of the 
contest was Giotto, who by tracing freehand 
a nakedly perfect circle, did get the Pope’s 
praise and the job.” 

After all, the emotional and the geometric 
interpretation are “but two facets of one art. 





Underlying all emotional painting, even un- 
known to the painter, is a system of co-or- 
dinates through which rhythms and _ spaces 
could be translated into figures as mathe 
matical as are the intervals of music. And 
the work of the architectural painter—does 
it not use the extremes of the imagination, the 
geometrical figures that look like nothing 
much around us? And the assembling of 


these elements, how much stamped it is by 
sensitiveness!”” 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 
Costigan Finds Variety in His New Prints 








“Mother and Child,” by John E. Costigan. 


A new found variety in subject matter and 
an increased simplicity of style are factors in 
John E. Costigan’s display of etchings and 
water colors at the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, until 
Nov. 24. 

Most of the works are recent and there are 
included the lithographs commissioned under 
the PWAP. Costigan’s pastoral studies of 
figures and goats that have distinguished his 
work from the beginning are still in the ma- 


Grier, in Canada 


In summoning exhibits for the fifty-fifth an- 
nual of the Royal Canadian Academy, at the Art 
Gallery of Toronto, E. Wyly Grier anticipated 
the flood of. critical opinion by which the 
show might be greeted. “There may be a 
modicum of truth in the statement” that the 
show is a repetition of its predecessors, “but 
a comparison of the works shown in 1880 
and those shown in 1934—if such a thing 
were possible—would reveal a great change in 
character and the whole point of view.” 

Concerning the more conservative artists ex- 








Fairfax has again done the unusual— 
an air-conditioned Cafe-Bar one step 
from the sidewalk where hat checking 
and tips are not essential; but where 
liquor quality and unusual food is the 
first consideration. 


Hotel Fairfax 


116 East 56th Street - New York 





jority, but to these he has added spirited 
studies of bathers and portraits of children. 

In describing the exhibition, Carlyle Bur- 
rows of the New York Herald Tribune said: 
“Costigan composes his groups effectively, rev- 
erencing the family theme in rural settings 
with the unmistakable stamp of personality.” 
Burrows was especially enthusiastic about Cos- 
tigan’s etchings which he felt contained a cer- 
tain new directness with good atmospheric feel- 
ing and tonality. 


hibiting in the collection during November, 
Mr. Grier says: “They have not been revolu- 
tionists but evolutionsts; and they and their 
like have carried the Academy along—perhaps 
not on the crest of a wave, perhaps not on 
the breast of a flood-tide of prevailing ten- 
dency; but, quite certainly, not onto the shoals.” 
Figure: painting, too, has changed in outlook. 
“The story is less frequently the reason for 
a picture. The eye of the spectator is ap- 
pealed to more quickly than the mind.” Color 
makes “an ensemble of much more varied and 
much more striking hues than were presented 
in the Academy’s first decade . . . The dis- 
sonances which have crept into music are now 
a striking feature of the picture galleries. 

“The Exhibition will appeal to the lay pub- 
lic—from which it makes no boast of being 
estranged—and it hopes to share with that 
public the enjoyment of beauty, the appre- 
ciation of which is not the exclusive gift of 
the artist.” 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 





Prize of Prizes 


Robert Riggs of Philadelphia might be 
termed tthe “champion” printmaker of the 
United States. His “Center Ring” was se- 
lected by a jury of art connoisseurs as out- 
standing among the examples in a unique 
exhibition at the Print Club of Philadelphia 
—an exhibition composed entirely of 83 prints 
which had won prizes and honorable men- 
tions in America during the last year. “Center 
Ring,” thus honored with the Florence F. 
Tonner prize of $100, had previously won the 
Frank G. Logan first prize of $100 for lithog- 
raphy last Spring at the opening of Chicago’s 
Century of Progress International Exhibition 
of Contemporary Prints. It was reproduced 
in the July issue of Tue Arr Dicesr. 

The ,Print ‘Club jury which awarded this 
“honor of honors” was composed of Elisabeth 
Luther Cary, art critic of the New York Times, 
who served on the Chicago jury; Henri G. 
Morceau, of the Pennsylvania Museum; Earl 
Horter, American etcher and painter; and 
Mrs. Robert von Moschzisker, Philadelphia 
print collector. Their choice was hailed by 
Dorothy Grafly, critic of the Philadelphia 
Record, as “without doubt, one of the most 
striking prints in the exhibition. Active in 
composition, with daring use of diagonal posts 
to accentuate the composition, the print 
achieves a sense of richness and of vivid real- 
istic design.” 

C. H. Bonte of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
wrote that this exhibition, which will con- 
tinue until Nov. 16, “afforded devotees of 
this‘ now highly popular form of art an op- 
portunity, not only of seeing work which has 
been so distinguished, but also of realizing 
in some measure the mental and aesthetic 
processes involved on the part of juries of 
award in making their choices. Generally 
speaking, work of a modern complexion, though 
not at all eccentric, has received that stamp 
of approval which a prize or a mention signi- 
fies, though here and there are prints which 
indicate that quite conservative standards de- 
termined the action of juries.” 

Since the awarding of the Tonner prize, 
Robert Riggs has been given the Pennell 
Memorial Medal at the Philadelphia Water 
Color Society’s annual at the Pennsylvania 
Academy. His winning print in this instance 
was the lithograph, “Baer-Carnera,’ which is 
also included in the Whitney Museum’s cur- 
rent showing of paintings and prints of Phila- 
delphia artists. This print was reproduced in 
the Ist November issue of Tue Art Dicesr. 





*“One-Picture Exhibitions” 


“One-Picture Exhibitions,” each comprising 
just one master work by Renoir, Cézanne and 
Gauguin, will tour the colleges and universities 
of the United States under the direction of 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
The works will be available for transportation 
charges alone. The Modern Museum con- 
siders this its most important educational pro- 
ject of the year. 

This year’s selection is “Le Moulin de la 
Galette” by Renoir, from the John Hay Whit- 
ney collection; “Portrait of Madame Cézanne” 
by Cézanne from the Adolph Lewisohn col- 
lection; and “Tahitian Idyl” by Gauguin, from 
the A. Conger Goodyear collection. A picture 
will be sent separately to each institution. 
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Where to Show 


[Societies, museums. and individuals are 
asked to co-operate in making this list and 
its data complete.] 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

BOOKPLATE INTERNATIONAL—11th Annual 
Bookplate Association International Exhibition, 
at the Los Angeles Yuseum, May 1 to June 1. 
Closing date for entries, April 10. Open to all 
No exhibition fee. Any media. Prizes awarded. 
For additional information: Mrs. Helen Wheeler 
Bassett, 739 N. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF MINIATURE PAINT- 
ERS—18th Annual Exhibition of Miniatures, at 
the Los Angeles Museum, Jan. 17-Feb. 17. 
Closing date for entry blanks, Dec. 15. Open 
to all artists. For further information ad- 
dress: Mary C. Kerwin, Sec’y., Cal. Society 
of Miniature Painters, 2375 Scarff St., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

PRINT MAKERS OF CALIFORNI A—International 
Exhibition, at the Los Angeles Museum, March 
1 to 31. Closing date for entries, Feb. 7. 
Open to all artists. No exhibition fee. Media: 
all graphic media except monotypes. Awards: 
gold, silver and bronze medals. Address for 
information: Ethel B. Davis, Sec’y., Print Mak- 
ers Society of California, 45 S. Marengo Ave., 
Room 12, Pasadena, Cal. 


Washington, D. C. 

CORCORAN BIENNIAL—14th Biennial Exhibition 
of Contemporary American Oil Paintings, at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, March 24 to 
May 5. Closing date for entries, Feb. 26 in 
New York; March 4 in Washington. Open 
to all American artists. Media: oil paintings. 
Prizes: William A. Clark prizes of $2,000, 
$1.500, $1,000 and $500, with Corcoran 
medals. Address for information: C. Powell 
Minnigerode, Director, Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON ARTISTS—44th An- 
nual of the Society of Washington Artists, at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, in January. Clos- 
ing date for entries not decided. Open to all 
American artists. Exhibition fee, $1 for non- 
members. Media: oils and sculpture. Awards: 
bronze medals for sculpture, figure composition, 
landscape and still life. Address for informa- 
tion: Lucia B. Hollerith, Sec’y., 808 Seven- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

WASHINGTON WATER COLOR CLUB—39th An- 
nual Exhibition, at the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Dec. 9 to Jan. 1. Closing date for entries, 
Dec. 1. Open to all. Media: water color, 
pastel, drawing, etching. Address for addi- 
tional information: Susan B. Chase, Sec’y., 
Arts Club, 2017 Eye Street, N. W., Washing- 


ton, 
Chicago, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—14th Annual 
exhibition of Water Colors, Drawings and 
Pastels, at the Art Institute, March 21-June 2. 
Closing date for entry cards, Feb. 12. Exhibits 
to be received, Feb. 12 to 21. Open to all. 
Media: water colors, pastels, drawings, mono- 
types, miniatures. No fee. Awards: Watson 
F. Blair $600 and $400 prizes, William H. 
Tuthill $100 prize. Address for information: 
Robert B. Harshe, Director. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—2nd International 
Exhibition of Etching and Engraving, at the 
Art Institute, March 21-June 2. Closing date 
not given. Open to all. Media: engraving, 
etching, drypoint, aquatint. Address for in- 
formation: Print Department, Art Institute. 


Wichita, Kan. 

WICHITA ART ASSOCIATION—8th Annual Ex- 
hibition of Contemporary American Block 
Prints, at the Wichita Art Association, Jan. 6- 
20. Closing date for entry cards, Dec. 25. 
Media: block prints only. Exhibition fee, 50c. 
For additional information, address: C. A. 
Seward, Sec’y. 


New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK WATER COLOR CLUB—Annual Ex- 
hibition of the New York Water Color Club, 
at the Fine Arts Building, Spring of 1935. 
Closing date for entries not decided. Open to 
all artists. Exhibition fee, $1 for each paint- 
ing, 50c for each black and white. Media: 
water colors, pastels, etchings, lithographs, 
block prints, drawings and monotypes. Awards: 
not decided. Address for information: Fred- 
erick T. Weber, Sec’y., 257 West 86th St., 
New York. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 
ARTS—130th Annual Exhibition of Oil Paint- 
ings and Sculpture, at the Pennsylvania 
Academy, Jan. 27 to March 3. Closing date 
for entries, Jan. 5 for paintings; Jan. 3 for 
sculpture. Open to all American artists. 
Media: oils and sculpture. Prizes and awards: 
Lippincott and Mary Smith prizes, Temple, 
Beck, Sesnan and Widener medals. Address for 
information: John Andrew Myers, Sec’y., Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 








Possible 
“It’s possible to be modern without being 
shrill."—Le Baron Cooke, in “Epigrams of the 
Week.” 





Among the Print Makers 
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Albany Print Club Selects Leighton Woodcut 
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“Corsican Washergirl,” by Clare Leighton. 


For its first “membership” print, the Print 
Club of Albany has selected “Corsican Girl,” 
a woodcut by Clare Leighton, noted English 
exponent of this medium. The engraving, 
which will be distributed among the members 
shortly, is the only American edition, though 
there is a small English one for Miss Leigh- 
ton’s European collectors. The Print Club of 
Albany, which was inaugurated last January 
with a demonstration lecture by John Taylor 
Arms, has.a membership of 125 artists, collec- 
tors and potential collectors. 

In her interesting volume, “Wood Engrav- 
ings and Woodcuts,” Miss Leighton has these 
enlightening paragraphs on the growing appeal 
of the medium: “A widening of the circle of 
good taste through the spread of education 
has brought about a desire for original works 
of art. But this bigger public is not wealthy. 
Fortunately, the boxwood block, unlike the 


copper plate, will yield an almost indefinite 
number of perfect prints. A large edition of 
a wood-engraving at a low price is therefore 
the ideal thing to satisfy the modern public 
in the modern home. And always, through 
the centuries, demand has produced and di- 
rected supply. 

“In its pioneering days wood engraving leapt 
into popularity to meet the need of pilgrims 
who wanted a souvenir of the shrine they had 
visited. It was used to decorate the calendars 
and the manuals of devotion, which were al- 
most the only printed books that had in 
those days a wide circulation. In our own 
day it is interesting to note that while the 
disappearance of a leisured upper class in 
Russia has all but killed the demand for 
studio paintings, the growth of a vast new 
public of readers has brought an immense 
stimulus to wood-engraving.” 
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Books on Art 


A German Treatise 


“The Materials of the Artist” recently trans- 
lated by Eugen Neuhaus from the German 
of Max Doerner, professor in the Academy ot 
Fine Arts, Munich, makes available to Eng- 
lish readers a work so highly thought of in 
Germany that it is considered authoritative and 
so popular that the fifth edition is now under 
preparation. For the artist himself there is 
technical information on the nature and reaction 
of his materials, to the layman, the book is a 
revelation of the mechanics of the painters’ 
craft. Doerner’s analysis on the technique em- 
ployed by the Old Masters and his advice on 
the restoring of easel pictures are of further 
Brace & 


interest. (New York, Harcourt, 
Co., $3.75). 
In what seems an exhaustive treatment, 


Doerner discusses in turn the preparation ot 
ground for easel pictures, showing the reactions 
of various fibres and surfaces; pigments, with 
a chemical analysis of each color and its in- 
ter-reactions; an evaluation of the various bind- 
ing media used with oils and a discussion of 
the various methods of applying pigment. 
Doerner illuminates what might otherwise be a 
dull catalogue of information by reports from 
his own extensive investigations, and _ illus- 
trates various methods by examples from well 
known works. Other chapters discuss with 
equal thoroughness the procedure in tempera, 
pastel, water color and mural painting. His 
guiding thought has always been “the closest 
relation to practice and the greatest possible 
agreement with the results of scientific re- 
search.” 

Doerner is perhaps most interesting when 
he describes his own researches. From the 
section on Rembrandt: “It is a great treat, 
a truly fine dish for the artistic gourmet, to 
study closely the wonderful texture of the 
light masses in the ‘Night Watch,’ which is 
like fine lace and precious jewels . . . Only 
an unremitting, intensive study of nature 
enabled Rembrandt with all his genius to 
achieve his results, and recklessly he sub- 
ordinated all artistic means to his purpose. 
At times he painted such opaque pictures 
that they gave rise to the witticism that one 
could lift up his portraits by the nose, and 
when someone remonstrated with ‘him for 
painting so heavily, he answered that he was 
no dyer, but a painter. It was not necessary 
to smell a painting, the odor of the paint was 
injurious, he said to people to whom the paint- 
ings did not seem completed and who wanted 
to examine them at close quarters.” 

Then follows a discussion of Rembrandt’s 
use of pigment. “Unification of the light 
effect, the holding together of the masses of 
light and shade, and the subordination of all 
individual colors to a single dominant tone 
was the guiding principle of his work. The 
subject never overwhelms the artistic form. 
He constructed a painting purely out of pic- 
torial means. He created a half-dark such as 
was never obtained before or after him. No 
longer, like Leonardo, did he seek beauty, but 
individuality, of form.” 

“The Materials of the Artist” gives the 
reader a feeling of being behind the scenes. 
Under Doeiner’s scientific examination the 
secrets of a painter’s accomplishment are re- 
vealed, not only the metier of the contempo- 
rary artist but the empirical procedures of 
the past together with the magic touch of 
time. 


Drolleries 





“Sanctimoniousness,” 
by E..A> Modrakowska. 


In the symphony of shows encountered’ in 
New York, a light€r vein is provided by 27 
drawings of heads by E. A. Modrakowska at 
the Carlyle Galleryf"New York, until Dec. 15. 
They present the artist’s personal reaction to- 
wards various types, and were done over a 
period of four years as fanciful interludes from 
her more serious portraits of prominent people. 
She finds obvious humor in politicians, fat 
women and poetesses. Although she prefers 
to call them “grotesque,” they are more droll 
than fantastic. 

Portraying such emotions as greed, sup- 
pressed desire, suspicion, success and love, Miss 
Modrakowska reaches below the surface ex- 
pression of individuals, and with a sure, deft 
vision brings forth hidden subconscious 
thoughts (even though they be of things best 
not spoken of). Some of the titles she uses 
are “The Perennial Maiden,” “An Honest 
Politician,” “A Satyr of 1934,” “I Must 
Really Diet,” “Mr. Comstock, Looking at 
Junior,” “Mrs. Johnson, at the Wedding of 
Little Bertha,” “The Seducer,’ “Eternal 
Youth,” and “Feeling in Curves.” 

Besides the drawings, the exhibition at the 
Carlyle Gallery includes poetic landscapes by 
Augustus Vincent Tack, trees of Central Park 
by Paula Eliasoph, landscapes of Mexico and 
New Mexico by Herbert B. Tschudy and Ir- 
win D. Hoffman; Maine marines by A. J. Bog- 
danove, etchings by F. A. Nankivell, sporting 
prints by J. W. Golinkin, and etchings of Cali- 
fornia scenes by Polly Knipp Hill. 








A Course in Etching 

Joseph Margulies, A. S. E., who has recently 
been appointed instructor in painting and draw- 
ing at the College of the City of New York, 
is offering a practical studio course in etch- 
ing at the Brooklyn Museum. The technique 
of soft ground, drypoint, aquatint and color 
etching is presented and students are taught 
how to draw upon, acid bite and print the 
copper plate. The lessons are given in 15 
sessions. One series is now under way and 
another will commence Feb. 7. Credit for 
the course will be accepted by the Board of 
Education. 


Quite Understandable 


[Continued from page 18] 


an oil painting and it had a life of its own 
and it was a scene as an oil painting sees it 
and it was a real thing that looked like some- 
thing I had seen, but it had nothing to do with 
that something that I know because the feel- 
ing was not at all that, not at all the feeling 
which I had when I saw anything that was 
really what the oil painting showed. It, the 
oil painting, showed it as an oil painting. That 
is what an oil painting is.” 

She then described her first impression of the 
Louvre, which to her looked like “only gold 
frames” with “much, much” elegance. In 
those days she liked to look “out of the 
windows of the museums,” and enjoyed sleep-- 
ing on the “long red benches in the Italian 
museums.” She also spent long hours on hot 
days in Italy feeling marble to see whether it. 
was genuine or painted. ' With Cézanne came 
“familiarity,” which to Miss Stein “does not. 
breed contempt, only more familiarity.”~ Then 
she realized that “the relation between the oil 
painting and the thing painted is nobody’s. 
business.” Too perfect a representation of the 
subject can bother the spectator, she pointed. 
out, just as waxworks can sometimes bother.. 
Subject matter is of no real importance com- 
pared with the nature of the painting. Her 
last point concerned the independence of the 
painting, its own vitality, and most important 
of all its tendency to “stay in” or “remain out” 
of its frame. The pictures that stay in their 
frames, she argued, are never better than “ele- 
gant.” “This is the problem of all modern 
painting,” said Miss Stein, “just as it has. 
been the problem of all old painting. The 
first hope of the painter who really feels hope- 
ful about painting is the hope that the picture 
will move, that it will live outside of its 
frame.” She drew a distinction between the 
painter’s sort of an idea, which is of things 
moving round a static center, and the writer’s, 
of things static around a moving center. 

“I wish I could have told it better to 
you,” she ended. “But in that case you 
would, that is I would not have seen as I do 
see now what an oil painting is.” 


G. R. D. Christmas Sale 


The only activity this year of the G. R. D. 
Studio, 818 Madison Ave., New York, will 
be its special Christmas selling (Dec. 3-22) of 
low-priced paintings, sculptures, and other 
pieces, planned to benefit both the artist and 
the purchaser. Christmas cards designed by 
artists who have been invited to display them 
at the studio are featured also. 

In 1928 the G. R. D. Studio was founded 
in memory of Gladys Roosevelt Dick, artist 
and collector. It is non-commercial, no com- 
mission being charged to the artist. 


c¢ 9? 
COLOR HELPS 
a booklet of color information 
containing color plates, illustrated color-schemes 
for rooms, is having wide sale and appreciation 
from manufacturers, retailers, decorators, teach- 
ers of design and students. William Andrew 
Mackay, mural painter, decorator, says: “Every 
man and woman in the United States should have 
a copy.” N. Y. Sun: “Illuminated by sincerity 
and understanding—a boon.’”” WN. Y. American: 
“From it you can cull brilliant ideas.” World- 
Telegram: “Interesting and intelligent—height- 
ened by color-schemes you can visualize.” Re- 
tailing: “An extremely helpful medium.” 

Text by Joseph Cummings Chase, Art Depart- 
ment Head, Hunter College of the City of N. Y., 
portrait painter, color adviser to several concerns, 
author “An Artist Talks About Color,’’ “Creative 
Design,”’ and articles on color for Sat. Eve. Post, 
American Magazine, Literary Digest. 

25 cents by post 
S. A. EISENMAN, Publisher 
202 East 44th Street New York City 
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Forthcoming Auction Sales in Paris 
COLLECTION CHAIX D’EST-ANGE 


OLD MASTERS 


By 
BACKHUYSEN, MIERIS, MURILLO, NETSCHER, OCHTERVELT, POURBUS, STEEN, 
VALLAYER-COSTER, VALLIN, DE VELDRE, WOUWERMAN, ErTc. 


Works BY DE BOILLY, VAN DYCK, LATOUR, PRUD’HON, TENIERS, DE TROY 
PORTRAIT OF MICHELANGELO 





ro PIECES of 
PAINTINGS salah eaie 
DE ce Epoguis Régence 
DIAZ, LOUIS XV 
DELACROIX, ET 
VERBOECKHOVEN LOUIS XVI 


SELF PORTRAIT OF MICHELANGELO 
To Be Sold by Public Auction Sale in PARIS at 76 Faubourg Saint-Honoré 


GALERIE JEAN CHARPENTIER 


On Tuesday, 11th December 1934, at 2 o’clock—on view two days preceding 
Auctioneer: HENRI BAUDOIN, 10 rue Grange-Bateliére, Paris 
Experts: M. M. ANDRE SCHGELLER, Tedesco Freres; MAX-KANN, Mannheim 


COLLECTION ROBERT SCHUMANN 
OLD MASTERS 
By P..H. DANLOUX, PH. DEBUCOURT, F. H. DROUAIS, F. GUARDI, J. M. NATTIER, H. ROBERT. 
WATER-COLOURS DRAWINGS GOUACHES PASTELS 


By Blarenberghe, Boilly, Boucher, Cochin, Eisen, Hoin, Leprince, Moreau, Nattier, Perronneau, Robert, Saint-Aubin, etc 


MODERN PAINTINGS 


WATER-COLOURS — PASTELS — DRAWINGS 


By Barye, Boldini, Bonington, Canella, De Dreux, Delacroix, Dupré, Gavarni, Heilbuth, Lami, 
alleyn. Montpezat, Rops, Th. Rousseau, Swebach, C. Vernet, Villeret, Ziem, etc. 


NUMEROUS VIEWS OF PARIS AND LONDON 
To be sold in Paris at 
GALERIE JEAN CHARPENTIER, 76 Rue du Faubourg Saint-Honoré 
On Friday, 7th December 1934, at 2 o’clock 
Auctioneer: ME. HENRI BAUDOIN, 10 rue de la Grange-Bateliére, Paris 
Experts: M. ANDRE SCHCELLER, 13 Rue de Téhéran; MM. FERAL CATROUX, 48 bis, Avenue Kléber 


On view two days preceding 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 





Joseph Schillinger lectured on “Rhythmic 
Design” at the Florence Cane School of Art 
in Rockefeller Center as an introduction to 
his series of 15 lectures beginning Nov. 20. 
His theory is based on mathematical laws and 
provides a basic structure on which the graphic 
arts—sound, light and movement—can be ex- 
ecuted. Its interest to the student is that it 
offers a direct path into the field of design 
employed by painters, architects, designers, in- 
terior decoration, landscape gardeners and 
stage designers. Based on common mathe- 
matical laws, it presents an inviting problem 
because, it is declared, unknown materia! in 
design can be discovered by this method. 

Not to be confused with dynamic symmetry 
which deals with proportionate relations used 
by ancient Egyptians and Greeks, the theory 
of rhythmic designis based on the treatment 
of space-time relations, emphasizing all the 
variety of proportions and patterns produced 
geometrically, as well as the treatment of color 
through geometric relations of its components. 
Without limiting the imagination and the feel- 
ing of the artist, #8 said to replace the “trial 
and error” method By one that is logical, easy 
of application, and as precise and sound as the 
structure of nature-<itself. 

“Every great work of art realizes certain 
mathematical logigs. said Schillinger. “The 
work of genius fulfills these requirements to a 
very high degree. In the past, the genius has 
been a genius because he was able to achieve 
% ; a this logic through his intuition. The work of 
Life Drawing . Painting = Sculpture lesser artists is found to be less consistent. 
Commercial Art - Interior Decoration By studying the mathematical laws as they 
the student has at 








VERM EER’S CAME ERA 


and new visual aids soon outgrown en- 
abled Ellen Thomas, of Augusta, Ga., 
to gain by home study, power to paint 
this head from life in two hours. 
Address for Home Course or Study in Florida 
or Maine Schools 


CROSS SCHOOL 


Bet HBAY BHARBOR. WAINE 









October 1934-NINTH YEAR-June 1935 


The ART INSTITUTE 
of DALLAS 


An Incorporated Civic Institution 


Relativity and Art 


. are realized in art forms, 
Handicrafts his disposal an equipment which enables him 
“The Art School of the Southwest” to produce rationally the aesthetic values other- 
wise only obtainable through the intuition of 
2419 Maple Ave. Dallas, Texas genius.” 


Approached from cosmic theories, Schillinger’s 
principle finds its roots in conceptions of the 
universe which have engaged philosophers from 
Democretes to Descartes, and from Einstein 
and Eddington among contemporary scientists. 
Art can be measured and analyzed as any 
other phenomenon of our universe. The aes- 
thetic value of creations, from the analytical 
point of view, belongs to a certain applic- 
ability of the space-time relations. Design 
is geometrically the most obvious art-form, 
since the idea and the realization in an art 
medium are both in empirical space. A de- 
sign is rhythmic if analysis reveals the regular- 
ity of sequence of its components and their 
correlations. The various selections found in 
a given design obtained by this method are 
infinite. More complex forms are gained by 
algebraic powers. (This is deep stuff but it 
is being given to the reader just as THe Art 
Dicest got it.) 

Previous to his present connection with the 
Florence Cane School of Art, Schillinger gave 
courses and lectures at Teachers College, Co- 











( New Orleans Art School 


THE ARTS. AND "CRAFTS CLUB 
OF NEW ORLEANS 












COURSES = THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street 


New Orleans, La. 





RINGLING "Ett ° 


FACULTY OF OUTSTANDING ARTISTS 
All Phases of Art Taught 


SOUTH AMERICAN WINTER CRUISE FOR 
ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


ASC FLORIDA 


SARASOTA, 

















KATCHAMAKOFF SCHOOL OF ART 
SL ST LAAN RRS CIE: 
& 












DRAWING PAINTING 


SCULPTURE 






a lumbia University, at the New School of 
749 so. ALVARADO @ LOS ANGELES Social Research, the American Institute, and 
the New York Musicological Society. Be- 






sides being a well-known composer and music- 
ologist, he has held important positions both 
here and in Russia which attest his authori- 
tative position in the field of creative arts. 





@ Saturday Afternoon Painting Class & 
1 to 4 P. M. for beginners and advanced students 
Under personal instruction of 
ROBERT BRACKMAN 
Street Tel.: CO 5-1729 WNew York City 
















Graphic Arts Institute Moves 
The American Institute of Graphic Arts is 
now located in Grand Central Palace, 480 
Lexington Ave., New York. 
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EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 


Two of the smartest of the new words 
in art are “conceptual” and “plastic.” 
The first is used learnedly to apply to 
any production that has gotten as little 
as possible beyond the stage of concep- 
tion. Even an amateur or a “low brow” 
can easily spot a “conceptual” work and 
use the word correctly and without any 
more hesitation than that involved in 
picking up the proper fork, if he will 
only keep an eye open for things that 
have an abortive look. The “conceptual” 
picture is usually vivid with the awful 
fascination of a half formed chicken in 
an egg that has been broken open a week 
or. more before the hatching date. 

“Plastic” is used more loosely and is 
harder to define, but for that very reason. 
is a handier term, as it can be brought 
forward on more occasions and with less 
thought. Critics and connoisseurs use it 
with a fine scorn for. the limitations of 
the lexicographer, getting quite away 
from the generic association with mould- 
ing or modelling. Any bumpy, thick or 
clumsy bit of painting is dubbed “plastic” 
us readily as all messy painting of a 
few decades since used to be hailed as 
“atmospheric” and all spotty or jumpy 
things as “vibrant.” The wisest sound- 
ims most confused application of the 
adjective is to be found in the phrase 
“plastic design,’ implying a pattern that 
“Gust grew,’ like Topsy, out of the art- 
ist’s wrestlings or wallowings with a sub- 
ject that was not quite clear in his mind 
at the start.) Curiously enough the term 
is ¢ gaining popularity more through an 
association of sound than meaning, nearly 
every one recognizing as “plastic” a work 
that looks as if it had been done in 
plaster, or plastered all over a canvas 
by an artist who, maybe, was well “plas- 
tered” to begin with. 











































The Rome Prizes 


The American Academy in Rome announces 
its annual competitions for fellowships in archi- 
tecture, landscape architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture and musical composition. The competi- 
tions are open to unmarried men not more than 
30 years of age, who are citizens of the United 
States. The stipend of each fellowship is 
$1,250 a year with an allowance of $300 for 
transportation to and from Rome. Residence 
and studio space are provided without charge 
at the Academy, making the total estimated 
value of each fellowship $2,000 a year. The 
term is two years. 

The Grand Central Art Galleries of New 
York will present free membership in the gal- 
leries’ association to the painter and sculptor 
who win the Rome prizes and fulfill the at- 
tendant obligations. Entries will be received 
until Feb. 1. Information and application 
blanks may be obtained by addressing Roscoe 
Guernsey, Executive Secretary, American Acad- 
emy in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New York. 





Conservation and Restoration 


Conservation and restoration of works of 
art will be studied in a laboratory course given 
at the Courtlauld Institute of Art in Lon- 
don, under the direction of P. D. Ritchie. 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Bairns of All Races Are Very Much Alike 





“Prayer.” Painting by:a 12 year old Mexican Child. 


Significant reflections of environment are re- 
vealed in the art of the children of the world 
brought together for the first time in an exhibit 
at Rockefeller Center in the Mezzanine Gal- 
lery of the RCA Building, for the benefit of 
“The Little Red School House” until Dec. 1. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt opened the ex- 
hibition. The direct simplicity of these is 
an indictment of many a more pretentious art- 
ist. For there are qualities in the examples 
at the International Exhibition of Children’s 
Painting which invite interesting comparisons. 
“Prayer” reproduced above was produced by a 
Mexican child only twelve years old—an object 
lesson that needs no explanation. 

From forty countries 400 paintings and 
sketches created by children of six to twelve 
years of age have been selected through offi- 
cial and private sources. The basis of choice 
has not been charm or naivete so much as re- 
action to environment. That children possess 
an ability to record their reactions is proven 
by the distinctly national character which each 
of the entries possesses. Along with an admirable 
directness of approach there seems to be a uni- 
versal feeling for composition, Children all 
over the world seem to be interested in the 
same things when they are given the ma- 
terials to record their preferences. 

Remote countries whose artistic activities sel- 
dom come to general notice follow the gen- 
eral trend. The contrast of idiom is every- 
where evident, superimposed, as it were, as a 
part of the atmosphere itself. 





In Bali, for instance, decorative treatment 
is inevitable. One composition of birds could 
be used as a cartoon for a tapestry. Another 
of a dancer looks like a character for a 
shadow play with its extended shoulders and 
the tortuous swing of its rhythmic pose. 

Revolution is quite naturally the inspiration 
in China. A battle scene shows one victim be- 
ing decapitated, the head still in space, an- 
other subject pleading for mercy as a bayonet 
is raised above him. Two Japanese dolls in 
water color are presented with all the dignity 
and serenity of ancient Nippon. 

What could be more natural for a young 
Swiss artist than a perilous moment in the 
life of mountain climbers? Connected with 
ropes about the waist, one clutches a wind- 
swept tree and reaches for an eidelweis above 
a precipitous cliff, while his companion braces 
himself against the sheer rock. A third figure 
is content to remain above the timber line. 
The perspective and composition of this are 
strangely oriental. 

Russian children record the new machinery 
rising everywhere about them. In Palestine 
the colored garb gives great scope for crayon 
work applied with perhaps untutored skill but 
certainly eloquent grace. The creations of 
Denmark, Hawaii, Czechoslovakia, England, 
Bulgaria, Germany, Nicaragua or whatever 
other country, probe things of real significance. 


Art is here seen as an international language | 


of joyous expression. 














(hu Art School 


EVENING PAINTING CLASS 


now starting 
Conscious expression by cultivated artistic 
means with the tools of solid craftsmanship. 
Rockefeller Center 
908 RKO Bidg. New York City, COL. 5-2135 


WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 


Summer School 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 





FLORENCE CANE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


offers you 
DRAWING & PAINTING & SCULPTURE 
LITHOGRAPHY & RHYTHMIC DESIGN 
Lectures Modern Painting & Contemporary Literature 
Day and Evening Classes 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
R.K.O. Bldg. CIrele 77-4688 








HAMMARGREN’S 


SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 


CLASSES NOW BEING FORMED 
in Modeling, Drawing, Stone and Wood- 
Carving. Practical Courses for 
Teachers and Beginners, 


Por Information Address 


115 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


Country School, Leonia, New Jersey 








New York Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON,’ Director 
Day and Evening Classes. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN m BUILDING AND DECO- 
RATING OF POTTERY FORMS m CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
Exhibition of Birds and Animals in 
Ceramics by a group of Artists Potters. 
November 24 to December 24. 
114 EAST 39th STREET 


Va Fria hee ab ernaaain 
GranpCentrarScuooie/Art 


Individual talent developed by successful modern artista. 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising, 
General Design, Costume Design, and Interior Decoration. 


Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 
7921 Grand Central Terminal New York Cit) 





ERIC PAPE CLASSES 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, 
Life, Portrait, Still 


Day Class—Tuesday & Wednesday morning 
and afternoon. Evening Class for Profes- 
sionals—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. 
Address Secretary, Studio 1029, Chelsea Hotel, 
222 West 23rd Street, New York City 








——— POSITION WANTED 


Young Man, good salesman; acquainted with 
all gallery procedures. Several years ex- 


perience in a 57th Street gallery. References. 
Will go anywhere. Address Box 10. 
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Metropolitan Art School 


Dept. A., 58 West 57th Street, New York 
Instructors: Michel Jacobs, 
Victor Perard, Arthur Black 


Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Llus 
tration, Costume Design, Fabric Design aud 


Dynamic Symmetry 
Incorporated by permission of the Regents of 
University of the State of New York 





George Pearse Ennis 
School of Painting 


Classes in Painting from the 
Mediums used: Oil, 


Figure 
Water Color and 


Charcoal. 
Personal Instruction by George Pearse Ennis 


Catalogue A. 


681 Fifth Avenue 


on Request 


New York City 





Arts & Crafts Guild School 


Ceramic Sculpture - Pottery - Metal Work 
For beginners, amateurs, and advanced 
students. Individual and comprehensive in- 
struction in workmanship and plastic ex- 
pression. 3 months $25. (days or evenings). 
Life class work extra. 
305 East 47th Street, New York City 
PLaza 3-4284 


BRENDA PUTNAM 


Classes in Portrait Sculpture 
Monday and Tuesday Afternoons 
Tuesday and Friday Evenings 

356 West 22nd Street, New York City 


——_— 
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Day and Evening Courses 
im Fine Arts, Commercial Art, 
Fashion Illustration, Industrial 
Art, and Interior Decoration. 
forty- 


Ar 


SCHOOL A pon-profit school .. . 
of d eighth year. Send for catalog. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 
200 East Twenty-fifth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS «+ MINNESOTA 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


168 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 43rd Year 
Textile Designing, Interior Decoration, 


Architecture, Fashion Ilustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster, Lettering 
Positions and orders filled. 


CHOUINARD 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Students May Eater Any Month of the Year. 
Distinguished instructors in al] branches of 
fine and practical arts: 8S. MacDonald 
Wright, Pruett Carter, Merrell Gage, Mil- 
lard Sheets, Phil Dike, Donald Graham, 
Phil Paradise, Harold Miles, Rose Crowley. 


741 8S. GEANDVIEW ST., LOS ANGELES 





ANIMAL DRAWING AND PAINTING 


EDWIN MEGARGEE 


Ceramic Sculpture 


WAYLANDE GREGORY 
Classes Now Formin 
NEW YORK ART INSTITUTE 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
480 Lexington Ave. PLaza 3-5532 


© WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Pertreit Class 
im Old Mexiee 


January, February, March 
ADDRESS: Secretary 
ELIZABETHTOWN NEW YORK 
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An Editor’s Tribute 


Tribute to the memory of Leonard Ocht- 
man, 80 year old landscapist whose death was 
mentioned in the last issue of THe Art Dicesrt, 
is expressed in an appreciative editorial in the 
Press of Greenwich, Conn., where Ochtman 
made his home and found the inspiration for 
some of his best paintings. 

“In the passing of Leonard Ochtman, Green- 
wich lost a fine citizen, and the world of art 
an outstanding painter . . . He taught him- 
self the rudiments of his art and by close 
study of the work of others, and by constant 
association with and observation of the many 
moods of nature, he trained himself to the 
point where he could interpret nature on can- 
vas as “few others have been able to. His 
name is revered by artists everywhere. 

“Mr. Ochtman loved New England, and he 
particularly loved the Mianus River valley 
where he lived . . . He was a citizen of whom 
Greenwich had every right to be proud. He 
never held a political office; he never led a 
movement to build a school, and he never took 
part in public discussions. He was much too 
gentle for all of that. Many folks would not 
have known that he lived here except for oc- 
casional references in the newspapers to some 
new honor that had befallen him or his tal- 
ented daughter. And yet he was a fine citi- 
zen, nevertheless. His influence upon the 
younger artists of Greenwich, of whom the 
town has a great many, was tremendous. He 
contributed to the unassuming, his sweet and 
gentle nature was an inspiration to all who 
knew him. He was a great soul as well as 
a great painter. Greenwich will miss him 
sadly.” 


Duncan Smith Is Dead 


Duncan Smith, painter, poet and scholar, 
died at his home in Charlottesville, Va., the 
morning of Nov. 8 from complications of ail- 
ments following an attack of pneumonia. 

Smith, said the New York Times, in review- 
ing his life, was admired by those who knew 
him for his wide knowledge of the classics 
and his keen appreciation of literature and the 
arts. He was born at Charlottesville in 1877, 
a member of a family distinguished for its 
learning and connected for generations with 
the University of Virginia. Coming to New 
York in 1896, Smith studied painting at the 
Art Students’ League, where he afterwards 
taught on his return from study at the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome. He executed many 
murals in New York and other cities. He 
was an exhibiting member of the Fifteen Gal- 
ery, New York. 








Nathan Treasures at Auction 

The library of the late Alfred Nathan, com- 
prising autograph manuscripts, incunabula, En- 
glish literature of the seventeenth century, first 
editions, sporting and other colored plate books, 
fine bindings, Blake drawings and Rowlandson 
water colors, will be sold at the American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries the afternoon of 
Nov. 27, following exhibition from Nov. 22 


The Clay Club to Exhibit 

Until Dec. 1, the Clay Club of New York 
is holding annual members’ exhibition of 
sculpture in its gallery at 4 West 8th St. 
This show is the development of a group of 
young professional sculptors endeavoring to es- 
tablish themselves. Among the exhibitors are 
Alfred Frye, Beonne Boronda, Ibram Lassaw, 
Dorthea Denslow, Sahl Swarz and Yinda 
Lincoln. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 


Oxpest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) 
Unified direction. City and Country locations; 
unexcelled equipment for the complete professional 
training of the artist. Distinguished faculty. Pre- 
liminary classes for beginners. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Painting; 
also a co-ordinated course with the University of 
Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. European Scholar- 
ships and other prizes. 

Philadelphia ScheolBroad and Cherry Streets. 
Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 

Chester Springs Summer School—Resident students 
only. J. T. Fraser, Jr., Curator. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 

INTERESTS YOU 


SRT cs eae 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


WILLIAM M. ODOM, President 


Professional training in Interior 
Architecture & Decoration, Costume 
Design & Illustration, Graphic Ad- 
vertising & Illustration, Teacher 
Training, etc. Send for Catalogue. 


Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 





Pratt Institute 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising Design, Fashion Ilus- 
tration, Interior Decoration, Industrial Design, Teacher 
Training, Architectural Construction, Architecture. Ad- 


mission in January to Illustration and Design Classes. 

48th Year. 
Catalogue on Request. 

215 RYERSON STREET. JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


38 Studios. 91 Instructors. 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 





NOW IN SESSIO 
33rd Year 
Foremost for two generations 


CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. HH CHICAGO 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintinG, IntTserton Dac- 
ORATION, DegsiGn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commercia, Art, Pus. Scoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. - 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracusg, N. Y. 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ARI 


SCULPTURE—DRA WING—PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART--CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Individual instruction and criticism given at 
every session of each class. Catalog on request. 
22 East 60th Street, New York City 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 


Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fineand applied arts. 


For information address 





Art Academy 
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Winter and summer sessions, — 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Cincimmet, Gino 
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INSTITUTE OF 
ART, SCIENCE 
& INDUSTRY 


90th Year 


Distinguished Faculty, Practical Courses 
in all branches of Fine and Applied Art 
Accredited Teacher Training Course 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
European and other Prize Fellowships 


Residence Houses for out-of-town 
students 


Broad & Master Sts. Philadelphia 


SUNDAY MORNING CLASS 
DRAWING AND PAINTING FROM LIFE 
Instructor: FRANK VINCENT DuMOND 


Clases 10 A. M. to 2 P. M. in completely equipped 
modern studio. Tuition: One month, $10, three months, 
$25. Inspection invited, Monday to Friday, 9 A. M. 
to 9 P. M., Saturday until 5 P. M. Phone COl. 5-2077 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 





California School of Arts and Crafts 


Fall Term in Session. 
Degree and non-degree 
courses in Fine and Applied 
Arts and in Art Education. 
Distinguished faculty, beau- 
tiful campus, moderate fees. 
State accredited. 

Write F. H. Meyer, Director, 

for Catalog “‘D”’ 


Oakland California 





MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
1825-1934 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 





WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 















SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING — PAINTING 
SCULPTURE — METAL WORK 
APPLIED DESIGN 
Resident and Traveling Scholarships 
Write for Catalog of the 58th Year 
235 Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 


THE 8ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Washington Universit; 
Drawing, Painting, pture, 
Commercial Design. History of 
Art, Composition, Pers ve 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery, 
China and other arts. 
For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





















Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Emtrance Fee 
$28.00—Day and Evening Classes in 
rawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion. For information and Prospectus, 
address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


Grumble Proof 


“A Sweepstake Show” brings a novel ex- 
hibition to the Kansas City Art Institute, 
where, until Nov. 25, the work of Kansas 
City artists is on display. This year’s plan 
represents the maximum of consideration for 
the exhibitor. The artists elected the jury, 
and there were as many prizes as could be 
presented from the money collected in entry 
fees. 

Awards in this “grumble-proof” exhibition, 
as the Kansas City Journal-Post terms it, were 
made by this jury: Paul Gardner, director of 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery; Rossiter 
Howard, director of the Kansas City Art In- 
stitute; Minnie K. Powell, art critic of the 
Kansas City Star; Conrad Hug, art dealer; 
Wallace Rosenbauer, sculptor. Oil paintings 
awarded prizes were: “Sermon on the Mount,” 
Karl Mattern; “Clear Creek Canyon,” Ross 
Braught; “Mexican Beggars,” Walter Giffard; 
“Give Us This Day,” Glen H. Rounds, and 
“Perch on the Plate,” Phillip R. Yost. In 
water color Karl Mattern again received first 
prize for “Snow in the City.” Earl Fuller’s 
“Kaw Valley” and Walter Giffard’s “Pursuit 
of Happiness” each received honors. 





The Artist and the Governor 


More than 50 water colors of the Bahamas 
by Frederic Soldwedel are on view at the 
Arthur S. Vernay Galleries, New York, until 
Nov. 24. There is a certain virile mastery 
about his marine studies and* an impromptu 
brilliancy in his sketches of the native divers. 
He has caught in a fresh and coherent man- 
ner the elusive beauty of the Bahamas and 
the ever varying transluency of the sea. Sold- 
wedel has also imprisoned on paper the chang- 
ing tempo of the day, sometimes the harbor 
before the fog was dispelled, twilight or mid- 
morning on the dazzling sands. 

His Excellency Sir Bede Clifford, governor 
of Nassau, wrote in the foreword of the cata- 
logue: “His water color studies fix with clean 
firm strokes the elusive shades of green, blue, 
violet, and ultamarine which glance across the 
surface of these tranquil seas. You can dis- 
cern from the purity of his colors that he 
never permits his brush to linger for a second 
too long or to transverse the same space... . 
With unerring precision he records clear bright 
impressions of remarkable transparency.” 


Without the Aid of a Model 

An exhibition of paintings and sculpture by 
Eugenie Marron will open at the Montross 
Gallery, New York, on Nov. 19 to continue 
for two weeks. Mrs. Marron’s first one-man 
show will include 22 paintings and 8 pieces of 
sculpture, all figure compositions done without 
the aid of a model. 


“The Making of an Etching” 
Edith Nankivell, daughter of Frank A. Nan- 
kivell, is giving a series of lectures on “The 
Making of an Etching” at her studio, 33 West 
14th St., New York. They are scheduled for 
Nov. 20 at 3:00, Nov. 21 at 8:00 and Dec. 7 
at 3:00. 











Mumford on Orozco 

A talk on the Orozco murals at Dartmouth 
College, illustrated with lantern slides, will be 
given by Lewis Mumford at the John Reed 
Club School of Art at 8:30 P. M., Nov. 28. 
The school is located at 430 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. An admission charge of 25 
cents will be made, 


TS 
es 
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The Hans Hofmann 


School of Fine Arts 
137 East 57th Street, New York City 













It seems to me that Hans Hofmann has 
a better grasp than any other artist- 
teacher upon the problems of plastic formal 
organization, which lie at the heart of 
Modern Painting. In so far as training 
and personal contact can make students 
into painters, Hans Hofmann offers more 
than anyone else I know—and his school 
should become a creative center unsur- 
passed in Europe or America. 


Sheldon Cheney. 
Morning, Afternoon, Evening and 2a 
special Saturday morning class in life 
drawing, painting and composition— 
Lectures by Hans Hofmann. 


Write for additional information. The 
school extends a cordial invitation to 
visitors at any time. PLaza 3-7439. 


PAINTING 
@ SCULPTURE 
@ ADVERTISING 
@ IXTERIOR 
@ FASHION 








THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


Winter Season beginning October 15th 
Classes in Portrait and Figure Painting 
and in Pictorial Composition 
INSTRUCTOR 





GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N.A. 

write for information , 
58 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Credits given for salary increment purposes. 





Guild School of Art 
Alexander Archipenko 


250 West 57th Street, New York City 
Fine and Applied Art 


D and Evening Classes 
Instructors: CONSTANTIN ALAJALOV, STUART DAVIS 









WILMINGTON ACADEMY of ART 
Old Lea Mill on the Brandywine 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


A UNIQUE SMALL SCHOOL 
Students May Enter At Any Time 


catalogue on request to secretary 





The Art Institute of Chicago 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicage, Chicage, II. 

























Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts—Nov.: 
17th, 18th and 19th century English and 
American Portraiture. 

DEL MONTE, CAL. 

Del Monte Art Gallery—Nov.: Paintings by 
California Artists. 

LA JOLLA, CAL. 

La Jolla Art Association—Nov.: Water col- 
ors by Capt. Charles A. Dunn. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Biltmore Salon—Nov.: Paintings by F. Ten- 
ney Johnson. Foundation of Western Art 
—Nov.: Second Annual California Mod- 
ernists Exhibition. Library Art Gallery— 
Nov.: Exhibition of Mural Painting. Los 
Angeles Museum—Nov.: California Art 
Club 25th Annual. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Mills College Art Gallery—To Nov. 25: Early 
Chinese Art. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Oakland Art Gallery—Nov.: 
William A. Gaw. 

PALOS VERDES ESTATES, CAL. 

Palos Verdes Community Arts Association— 
To Dec. 15: Oil paintings by Santa Monica 
Bay District Artists. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery—Nov. 16 to Dec. 25: 9th 
Annual Art Guild Exhibition; Water colors 
by Tom E. Lewis. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor— 
Nov.: Creative art from elementary grades 
of San Francisco Public Schools; monthly 
art show by Californians. Nov. 22 to Dec. 
20: 9th Annual Exhibition, San Francisco 
Society of Women Artists. Nov. 17 to 
Dec. 16: “Races of Man’”—sculpture in 
bronze by Malvina Hoffman. DeYoung 
Memorial Museum—Nov.: Water colors by 
Constantin Guys. Art Center—To Nov. 
17: Water colors by George Post. 8S. & E. 
Gump—To Nov. 24: Paintings and draw- 
ings by Palmer Schoppe. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery—Nov. 26 to 
Dec. 9: Paintings by Colin Campbell 
Cooper. 








Paintings by 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Wilmington Society of Fine Arts—To Nov. 
25: 21st Annual Exhibition of the Work 
of Delaware Artists; pupils of Howard 
Pyle, and members of the Society. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club—To Nov. 17: Oils and water col- 
ors by Cathrine Morris Wricht; pictorial 
photographs by Frank Roy Traprie. Cor- 
coran Gallery—To Dec. 2: Special exhibi- 
tion of work of artists formerly employed 
under the P.W.A.P. Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery—Nov.: “Cross Currents of Contempo- 
rary Painting.” Smithsonian Building— 
To Dec. 2: Drypoints by Carl O. Borg. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
High Museum—American and English paint- 
ing, 1750-1910. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute—Nov.: Special Exhibitions; 
Chicago Camera Club; John Norton Me- 
morial Exhibition ; Salon of American Hu- 
morists. Arthur Ackermann & Son—Nov. 
19 to Dec. 1: Portraits in wax by Ethel 
Frances Mundy. Arts Club—Nov.: Paint- 
ings by Sir Francis Rose; etchings by 
Marcoussis. Chicago Galleries Association 
—To Nov. 28: Exhibitions by Tree Studio 
Group, Alice Littig Siems, Florence White 
Williams, Karl Wolfe. Carson Pirie Scott 
& Co—To Nov. 28: Paintings by Louis 
Kronberg. Decatur Institute of Arts— 
Nov.: Painting and water colors by art 
faculty of University of Lllinois. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute—Nov.: Polish arts 
exhibition; miniatures by American art- 
ists. 

RICHMOND, IND. 

Art. Association—To Nov. 25: 21st Annual 
exhibit of prints. 

DES MOINES, IA. 

Des Moines Association of Art—To Nov. 30: 
Work of local Negro artists. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. 

Thayer Museum—To Dec. 7: 

manuscripts (A. F. A.). 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Memorial Museum—To Nov. 26: Exhibition 


Illuminated 


of costumes, textiles. paintings of the 
North American Indian by Frederick 
Weygold. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art—To Nov. 28: 
Tenth exhibition of members work, Art 
Association of New Orleans. 

FREDERICK, MD. 

Hooed College—To Nov. 21: Pueblo Indian 
painting (A. F. A.). 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum Fine Arts—To 
Nov. 26: Modern prints. Nov. 27 to Dec. 
17: Baltimore Water Color Club. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery—Nov.: Exhibition of In- 

ternational Theatre Art. 


HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 

The Print Corner—To Nov. 15: American 
prints from the Far East; new lithographs 
by Thomas Handforth and blockprints in 
eolor by Lilian Miller. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll and Richards—To Nov. 17: Water col- 
ors by Nancy Dyer. To Dec. 1: Pastels 
of flowers by Laura Coombs Hills. Grace 
Horne Galleries—To Nov. 17: Connemara 
and Gloucester paintings by Marian T. 
MacIntosh; portraits by Robert Evans 
Breck. Nov. 19 to Dec. 8: John Whorf. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology—To 
Nov. 20: African Bushman paintings (A. 
F. A.). Museum of Fine Arts—To Nov. 
28: Exhibition by Guild of Boston Artists. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum—To Dec. 9: 

landscapes and portraits by Corot. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Williams College—To Nov. 24: “Eight Modes 

of Painting” (C. A. A.). 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery—Nov.: Loan exhibition 
of American costume, furniture, decorative 
arts, first half of 19th century. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts—Nov.: 20th 
Annual exhibition of the work of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul artists; masterpieces 
from the print collection. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Kansas City Art Institute—Nov.: Exhibition 
of the Kansas City Society of Artists. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

State Teachers College—Nov. 15 to Dec. 1: 
Landscape painting class, Prof. C. J. Mar- 
tin. To Nov. 20: “Our Government in 

Art.” 


Early 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Artists Guild—To Nov. 25: Exhibition by 
Fred Green Carpenter. City Art Museum 
—To Dec. 9: Paintings by Gari Melchers. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery—Nov.: Oils by Abbott 
Graves; Applied Arts from Mexico; Green- 
wich House Pottery; etchings by Chauncey 
Ryder. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair Art Museum—To Dec. 23: 4th An- 

nual New Jersey State Exhibition. 
NEWARK, N. Jd. 

Newark Museum—Nov.: Designs in Sculp- 
ture; Arms and Armor. Kresge Depart- 
ment Store—Nov.: 3rd Annual Exhibit, 
Essex Water Color Club. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Santa Fe Art Museum—Nov.: Mary L. Hull 

and Fremont Ellis. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Albany Institute of History and Art—Nov.: 
Portraits by Ezra Ames; old lace from 
Alice Glassford Boyd Collection; land- 
scapes and flower paintings by Hortense 
Ferne. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum—Nov.: Etchings from the 
museum collection. Towers Hotel—Nov.: 
Small works in all media by Brooklyn art- 
ists and sculptors. Abraham Lincoln High 
School Art Gallery—-To Nov. 28: Carica- 
tures by Abraham Birnbaum. Grant Stu- 
dios—To Novy. 21: Black and White Show; 
Decorative Arts. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery—To Nov. 25: 
ernment in Art” (A. F. A.). 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. & 
82nd)—Nov.: kgyptian acquisitions, 1933- 
34; German XV and XVI century prints; 
American industrial art, 1934. American 
Academy of Arts and Letters (Broadway 
and 155th St.) —Nov. and Dec.: Pen and 
ink drawings by Charles Dana Gibson. 
An American Place (509 Madison Ave.)— 
To Dec. 1: Paintings, water colors and 
drawings, John Marin. Annot Art School 
(RKO Building, Rockefeller Center)— 
Nov.: “The Characteristics of the Inde- 
pendent Woman,” Annot. A. C. A. (52 
West 8th)—To Nov. 25: Group exhibition. 
Nov. 25-Dec. 8: Paintings and sculpture, 
Wood Abramns. Argent Galleries (42 W. 
57th) —To Nov. 17: Overmantals, screens, 
panels and decorative sculpture. Nov. 19- 
Dee. 1: Group exhibition by nine artists; 
exhibitions by Mary Ashburton, Marion 
Gray Traver, Josephine Vermilye. Arthur 
Ackermann & Son (50 East 57th)—Old En- 
glish furniture. Arden Gallery (460 Park 
Ave.)—To Nov. 19: Decorative sculpture, 
Enid Bell. Brummer Gallery (55 East 
57th)—Nov.-Dec.: Original plasters. by 
Despiau. Carlyle Gallery (250 East 57th) 
—To Nov. 20: Paintings and etchings by 
Augustus Vincent Tack, Paula Eliasoph, 
Herbert B. Tschudy, Irwin D. Hoffman, A. 
J. Bogdanove, F. A. Nankivell, Polly Kipp 
Hill, J. W. Golinkin. Nov. 19-Dec. 15: 
Heads by E. A. Modrakowska. Carnegie 
Hall (154 West 57th)—-To Dec. 1: Paint- 
ings and sculpture by Carnegie Hall art- 
ists. Caz-Delbo Art Galleries (Maison 


“Our Gov- 





Francaise, Rockefeller Center)—Nov.: 
French and American modern paintings. 
Leonard Clayton Gallery (108 East 57th)— 
To Dec. 3: American Contemporary Art- 
ists. Central Galleries (20 West 48th)— 
Nov.: Contemporary American paintings. 
Clay Club (4 West 8th)—To Dec. 1: Fall 
exhibition of sculpture. Columbia Univer- 
sity (Avery Library)—To Nov. 21: Manu- 
scripts and miniatures by Firdausi. Con- 
tempora Art Circle (509 Madison Ave.)— 
To Nov. 24: New work by Arnold Fried- 
man. Contemporary Arts (41 West 54th) 
—To Nov. 22: Paintings and drawings, 
George Lohr. Cooper Union (Union Square) 
—Silversmith’s work. Cronyn & Lowndes 
(113 Rockefeller Plaza)—To Nov. 17: En- 
graved aquatints of late 18th and 19th 
eentury. Nov.: Group of American paint- 
ings and water colors. Decorators Club 
Gallery (745 Fifth Ave.)—To Nov. 24: 


Mural exhibition. Delphic Studios (724 
Fifth Ave.)—Nov. 19-Dec. 2: Mexican 
paintings and water colors, Katherine 


Breen and Teo Richet. Downtown Gallery 
(113 West 13th)—To Nov. 17: American 
drawings. Nov. 20-Dec. 4: Illustrations 


from “Off With Their Heads!" by Peggy 
Bacon. Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 East 
57th)—To Dec. 1: Sculpture, Nathaniel 
Choate. Dudensing Galleries (697 Fifth 
Ave.)—Nov.: “Paintings by Masters.” 


Eighth Street Gallery (61 West 8th)—To 
Dec. 1: Oils and water colors by David 
Burliuk. Eighth Street Playhouse (52 
West 8th)—To Nov. 21: Bronze placques, 
Ben Karp. Nov. 22-Dec. 5: Paintings by 
Cc. E. Calahan. Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries 
(578 Madison Ave.)—To Nov. 17: Por- 
traits by Maurice Compris; pastels, Fred 
Buchholz. Nov. 19-Dec. 1: Drawings and 
sculpture, Antonio Salaemme; water col- 
ors, Louis Wolchonok. Ferargil Galleries 
(63 East 57th)—To Nov. 25: Etchings, 
John A. Dix. Nov.: Third Annual Artist 
Relief Sale. Fifteen Gallery (37 West 
57th)—To Nov. 17: Paintings, Charles A. 
Aiken. Nov. 19-Dec. 1: Water colors, 
Winthrop D. Turney. Fifth Avenue Play- 
house (66 Fifth Ave.)—Nov.: Paintings, 
Harry Shokler. American Fine Arts Gal- 
leries (215 West 57th)—To Nov. 18: Water 
eolor show. French & Co. (210 East 57th) 
—Permanent exhibition of textiles, an- 
tiques, tapestries and furniture. Gallery of 
American Indian Art (850 Lexington Ave.) 
—Nov.: Water colors by Ma Pe Wi; Zia 
pottery. Gatterdam Gallery (925 Seventh 
Ave.)—Nov.: Paintings by Ivan Olinsky, 
Wayman Adams, Robert Brackman, Leo- 
pold Seyffert. Grand Central Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.)—-To Nov. 17: Water col- 
ors and etchings, John E. Costigan; minia- 
tures. Eda Nemoede Casterton. To Nov. 
24: Water colors, Eleanor Custis. Nov. 
19-24: Fellows of the American Academy 
in Rome. Nov. 20-Dec. 1: Drawings and 
prints, Jerome Myers. (Fifth Avenue 
Branch) To Nov. 17: Paintings, Anthony 
Thieme. To Nov. 24: Portraits, Catherine 
P. Richardson. Nov. 20-Dec. 1: Land- 
scapes, Carl Wuermer. Harlow, McDonald 
& Co. (667 Fifth Ave.)—Nov.: Water col- 
ors, James McBey. Marie Harriman Gal- 
lery (63 East 57th)—To Dec. 1: Early 
paintings by Degas. Jacob Hirsch (30 
West 34th)—Permanent collection of fine 
works of art; Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
Medieval and Renaissance. Kennedy & 


Co. (785 Fifth Ave.)—To Dec. 1: Water 
colors by Levon West. Frederick Keppel 
& Co. (16 East 57th)—Nov.: Modern 


French prints from Delacroix to Derain. 
Kleeman Galleries (38 East 57th)—Nov.: 
Paintings, Fredric Taubes. Knoedler (14 
East 57th)—To Dec. 1: Loan exhibition 
of Corot. John Levy Galleries (1 East 
57th)—To Nov. 24: Landscapes, Aston 
Knight. Julien Levy Gallery (602 Madison 
Ave.)—To Nov. 19: Paintings, Corinna De 
Berri. Nov. 19-Dec. 10: Paintings by Sal- 
vador Dali and surrealiste sculpture by 
Giacometti. Macbeth Gallery (15 East 
57th)—-To Nov. 19: Paintings and prints, 
Rockwell Kent. Nov. 20-Dec. 10: Paint- 
ings and drawings, Robert Brackman. 
Pierre Matisse (51 East 57th)—To Nov. 
17: Oceanic art. Metropolitan Galleries 
(730 Fifth Ave.)—Paintings by old mas- 
ters; portraits like contemporary Ameri- 
can. Morton Galleries (130 West 57th)— 
To Nov. 26: Pa Hunt and Chaffee. Mon- 
tross Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.)—Nov. 19- 
Dec. 1: Paintings and sculpture, Eugenie 
Marron. Mileh Gallery (108 West 57th) 
—To Nov. 26: Paintings by Sidney Lauf- 
man. Museum of the City of New York— 
Nov.: Photographs of New York by Bere- 
nice Abbott. Museum of Modern Art (11 
West 53rd)—Nov. 20-Jan. 20: Fifth An- 
niversary Exhibition. Museum of Irish 
Art (Ritz Tower, Park Ave. at 57th)— 
Nov.: Portraits of Sir William Orpen. 





National Arts Club (119 East 19th)—To 
29th annual exhibition of the 
Nov. 28-Dec. 26: 


Nov. 22: 
“Books of the Year.” 
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Ninth Annual Exhibition of the Society of 
American Etchers. Arthur U. Newton Gal- 
lery (11 East 57th)—Nov. 15-22: Exhibi- 
tion of the-Dixie Club of New York; etch- 
ings by James Irza Arnold. Dec. 2-15: 
Views of New York by Josephine Paddock. 
New York Public Library (Fifth Ave. at 
42nd)—Nov.: Drawings for prints and 
prints; recent additions to the print col- 


lection. Nov. 15-Dec. 31: Conternporary 
lithographs. Georgette Passedoit (485 
Madison Ave.) Nov.: Water colors, 


gouaches and drawings, Serge Ferat. Pen 
& Brush Club (16 East 10th)—Nov.: 
Paintings by members. Frank K. M. Rehn 
(683 Fifth Ave.)—To Nov. 17: Paintings 
by Henry Mattson. Nov. 19-Dec. 8: Paint- 
ings by Reginald Marsh. Reinhardt Gal- 
leries (730 Fifth Ave.)—Nov.: Green ex- 
hibition. Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.) 
—Nov. 23-Dec. 16: Annual thumbox 
sketches. Schultheis Galleries (142 Fulton 


St.)—Permanent exhibition of art by 
American and foreign artists. Schwartz, 
Inc. (507 Madison Ave.)—To Dec. 1: 


Monoprints and dry points, Percival Ros- 
seau; paintings, Emile A. Gruppe. Selig- 
mann Galleries (3 East 5lst)—Nov. 17- 
Dec.: American Group, E. & A, Silberman 
(32 East 57th)—Nov.: Old masters and 
objects d’art. Marie Sterner (9 East 57th) 
—To Dec. 5: Paintings, Maximillian Vanka. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End Ave.)— 
To Dec. 3: Works of the late Alfred 
Maurer. Valentine Gallery (69 East 57th) 
—To Nov. 24: Paintings, Francis Picabia. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington Ave.)— 
Nov.: Graphic art by American and for- 
eign artists. Whitney Museum of Amer- 
ican Art (10 West 8th)—To Nov. 22: Sec- 
ond regional exhibits: Philadelphia artists. 


PLATTSBURG, N. Y. 
Plattsburg Art Guild—Nov. 15-30: 
painting (A. F. A.). 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Museum of Art—To Nov. 30: Paintings, Al- 
len Hermes, Anthony Toney, Stephen Peck ; 
exhibit by Tau Sigma Delta; Russian 
Ikons. 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 
Staten Island Institute of Arts—Nov.: Staten 
Island artists. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Cleveland Museum of Art—To Dec. 2: Prints 
and drawings by Arthur B. Davies; Paint- 
ings and decorative arts; Water colors by 
Mexican children. Women’s Art Club of 
Cleveland—Nov.: Annual exhibition. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Cincinnati Art Museum—To Nov. 25: Cos- 
tumes of the 18th and 19th centuries; 
Costume fashion plates. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
The Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts—To Nov. 
30: “Britain Illustrated” from the Brook- 
lyn Museum. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Dayton Art Institute—Nov.: Cleveland Art- 
ists’ Water Color Show; Eighth Ohio Print 
Maker’s Exhibit. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Portland Art Association—To Nov. 7: Water 
colors by Charles Voorhies. To Dec. 2: 
Third Portland Annual Exhibition of 
Paintings. 


Modern 


NEW HOPE, PA. 

Community Association—To 
Nov. 4: Annual. exhibition- of oil paint- 
ings. Independent Gallery—To Nov. 5: In- 
dependent Exhibition. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Club of Philadelphia—To Nov. 28: Ex- 
hibition of water colors, pastels, and black 
and whites. Boyer Galleries—To Nov. 21: 
Paintings by Emlin Etting. To Nov. 27: 
Photographs by Edward Quigley. Nov. 
22 to Dec.,11: Paintings by Max Bernd- 
Cohen. Nov. 27 to Dec. 18: Sculpture by 
Chaim Gross. Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts—Nov.: Annual exhibition of 
water colors and miniatures. Pennsylvania 
Museum—To Dec. 10: Cézanne. To Dec. 
5: “The Evolution of Modern Art: 
pressionism ;” “The Bible in Art: Prints 
from the Rosenwald Collection.” Phila- 
delphia Sketch Club—To Nov. 17: Business 
Men’s Art Club of Philadelphia. Nov. 19 
to Dec. 1: Paintings and drawings by 
Laurence Clark and Alice B. Doughten. 
The Print Club—To Nov. 24: Sixth Annual 
Exhibition of Prints by Philadelphia Print 
Makers, 


Phillips Mill 


Im- 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute—To Dec. 9: Carnegie In- 
ternational; engravings by Bartolozzi. 
SCRANTON, PA. 

Everhart Museum—To Nov. 25: “Iowa 
Speaks”—oils, water colors and drawings 
(A. F. A.). 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Rhode Island School of Design Art Museum 
—Nov.: Colonial costumes. Nov. 19 to 
Dec. 3: French water colors and draw- 
ings. 

COLUMBIA, 8. C. 

Columbia Art Association—To Nov. 25: 12th 
Circuit Exhibition of Oil Paintings, South- 
ern States Art League. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery—Nov.: Paint- 
ings by H. Armiad and G. Oberteuffer ; 
paintings by Luigi Lucioni: etchings by 
members of Washington Society of Etchers. 
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League Department 
[Continued from page 31] 


and Belgium the sales tax has been levied 
only on public sales. 

Because “the market of pictures, of sculp- 
ture, of drawings is essentially international, 
there is no canvas which does not have several 
frontiers, and can be shown successively in 
Paris, London, Berlin, New York or Tokio. 
But if it be sold in a country where the sales 
tax is unknown, the artist will remain deprived 
of the lawful benefit on which he was able 
to count.” (Mr. Ernest Lemonon, the Politi- 
cal and Parliamentary Review, Dec. 10, 1931.) 

Consequently the proponents of this sales tax 
consider that it is indispensable to  inter- 
nationalize this right, and consequently to in- 
scribe it in the Convention of Berne, leaving 
it to each national legislation to see the ne- 
cessity of voting a law on the sales tax, and 
the tax rate. The sales tax, even if it be per- 
sonal to the author and his heirs, ought to 
follow the work, applying. it in whatever place 
the sale is completed. “Let it be on the law 
that the one who, by his own act, has en- 
riched the patrimony of another, should re- 
ceive recompense.” 

The next revision of the Berne Convention 
is scheduled for Brussels in 1935. Our De- 
partment of State and the American delegates 
to the Diplomatic Conference at Brussels next 
year, may well go informed of the opinion of 
American artists and art lovers on the inter- 
national application of this sales tax. No other 
art organization in America seems so weéll 
adapted as the League to gather and co- 
ordinate that opinion. 

We therefore recommend the question to all 
state and local chairmen for discussion in their 
Regional Chapters, and to every individual 
member, this to be followed by a letter on 
the subject to our national chairman. 





Wilmington’s 21st Annual 


Wilmington’s 21st annual exhibit of the work 
of Delaware artists is being held through Nov. 
25 at the Society of Fine Arts. In addition 
to the productions of local artists and past 
residents of the state, pupils of Howard Pyle 
are represented in the show. 

Following the custom of basing selections 
for exhibition upon the decision of an out- 
of-town jury, the following Philadelphia art- 
ists served this year: Catherine Morris Wright, 
Hugh Breckenridge, and S. Walter Norris, 
chairman. The committee in charge of this 
year’s exhibition consists of Anne Garrett Hud- 
gins, chairman, Clifford W. Ashley, Gertrude 
Brincklé, Stafford Good, Lucile Howard, Peter 
Hurd, Walter Pyle, and Henryette Stadelman 
Whiteside. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Fort Worth Museum of Arts—To Nov. 8: 
Fifty Prints from The Kleemann Galleries. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Herzog Galleries—Nov.: Etchings, 
blocks by Wuanita Smith. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Witte Memorial Museum—To Nov. 27: Paint- 
ings by Watson Mack. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

Seattle Art Museum—To Dec. 9: ‘‘Compari- 
sons and Contrasts ;” paintings and draw- 
ings of Mark Tobey; sports and pastimes 
of the Victorian Era; paintings by Jacob 
Elshin; late and contemporary German 
painters; architectural renderings by stu- 
dents of University of Washington. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Layton Art Gallery—Nov.: Recent portraits 
by Wisconsin artists. Milwaukee Art Gal- 
lery—Nov.: First Wisconsin Independent 
Show. 


wood 








OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Oshkosh Public Museum—Nov.: 
Valley artists. 


Fox River 


Women’s Dept. 
[Continued from page 30] 


monument to George Caleb Bingham, first 
noted Missouri artist. This is of Carrara 
marble. On one side is a portrait of the art- 
ist and on the other the legend of his life 


and work. 
* * * 


PORTLAND, OREGON, NATIONAL 
ARTS WEEK BANQUET 


To Mrs. Harold Dickson Marsh, Oregon 
state chairman, was sent the following tele~ 
gram: “The National Executive Committee 
felicitates you, originator and national chair- 
man of National Arts Week, and all who are 
assisting you in your active Oregon state chap- 
ter, on the occasion of the banquet given by 
the Portland chapter of the American Artists 
Professional League, Saturday evening, Nov. 
10. We believe that this is but the beginning 
of a really significant art movement through- 
out the United States—F. Ballard Williams, 


National Chairman.” 
a * * 


SOUTH BEND OBSERVATION 
Mr. George A. Scheuer, Midland Indiana 


chapter chairman, arranged to have the 
Hoosier Salon Patrons’ Association circuit ex- 
hibition at South Bend through National Arts 
Week, when the children of the city schools 
were brought to see the works shown. The 
fall exhibition of the Midland Academy of 
Art will be held in South Bend Dec. 2 to 30, 
for the promotion of art in northern Indiana 


and southern Michigan. 
* * * 


RHODE ISLAND 


Mrs. Seminoff, state chairman, has an- 
nounced, through the Providence Sunday 
Journal, the celebration of National Arts Week 
in Providence from Dec. 2 to 8. This local 
arrangement was made to coordinate the event 
with the plans of the Community Art Project 
of Rhode Island which cooperated. and is 
sponsoring the Art Institute for Dec. 7-8. She 
is receiving fine co-operation from the. girk 
scouts and from Mr. Clayton Smith, evite 
chairman, and Miss Bertha Pyle, publicity 
chairman of the League for Rhode Island. 





“Exclusive— 
Yet Not Expensive’”’ 


OMFORT 
ONVENIENCE 


Twe Blocks From Grand Central 
Few Minetes from Pennsylvania Station 
In The Heart of the Shopping & Theatre District 


All Rooms With Bath 


European Plan 
FROM 


$250 Single 
$350 Double 


Two Room Suites 
FROM 


$49 Single Ae 
$600 Double "4 


The : 
WEBSTER 
40 West 45th Street, New York City 


F. W. BERGMANN, MGR. 
Formerly Mor. Pennsylviania Hotel, New York, NW. Y.— 
Shelton Hotel, N. Y. 
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Preserve the Mood 


The color wanted can be found in- 
stantly because all the tubes are 
coated with the exact shade of the 
contained grind. No more time and 
tempers lost by inability to read 
messed up labels. 

The color effects are accurately 
demonstrated on the tops of the Oil 
and Water Color tubes respectively. 
And the colors of the labels (White, 
Yellow, and Red) indicate the mixing 


only of chemically compatible pig- 
ments. 


Everything about Permanent 
Pigments is chemically and 
scientifically correct. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, 0, 


1127 W. 















BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL — WATER -- 
POWDER 


Artists’ Canvas 
We stock canvas for 
Mural Paintings 
10’ - 136” - 16/9” and 
20 feet wide 
Linen and Cotton 


In one piece from 1 to 
50 yards long. 





Manufacturers of 
“Clover Brand” 


Products 


Write for Catalogue and 
Samples 


ERNST. H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Our Only New York City Address 
129-131 W. 3ist STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
eee tsinieemmeemrremertipmeninteeiattimetimaaiartn meres 





USE 


Rembrandt 


COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 








INTERNATIONAL 
FRAME & PICTURE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 

HAND CARVED FRAMES 
OLD AND MODERN 

Exceptional Valves in Quality and Price 


3 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone MUrray Hill 4-0887 





















THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





NATIONAL ART WEEK 


Now that the first American Artists Pro- 
fessional League Art Week is over, it is not 
too soon to plan for a very great event next 
year. There is no reason why an increasing 
number of states, towns and villages should 
not join to make this an affair event of real 
national importance. We are fortunate to have 
chosen the same week as the schools of the 
United States, so that the exhibition of chil- 
dren’s work can be added without a special 
effort. 

In 1331-1932 the General Federation of Wo- 
mer; Clubs originated a similar plan, “A 
Community Art Festival.” The idea was taken 
up with enthusiasm by 32 states, and the 
project was successfully carried out in many 
clubs in which virtually every group and class 
of people was represented. Our National Art 
Week will progress even more successfully be- 
cause of the opportunity for artists to bring 
their work to the attention of the people. 

If this yearly event will show the people 
of the United States just what work our 
painters, muralists and sculptors are doing, 
and will cause them to engage American artists 
for memorials, official portraits, or murals in 
local public buildings, this effort will not have 
been in vain. 

* * = 


GEORGIA’S METHOD 


This news came from our Georgia state 


chairman, Miss Nell VanHook, apropos of 
National Art Week: 
From October 12 on, she saw and _inter- 


viewed many persons in the artists group in 
behalf of the League, and met with enthusiastic 
response. 

In this interest, also, she talked with Mr. 
L. P. Skidmore, director of the High Art Mu- 
seum of Atlanta, who was in sympathy with 
the movement and expressed himself as willing 
to co-operate in any manner or degree. 

On Sunday, an article appeared in the At- 
lanta Constitution, a letter from Dr. Willis 
R. Sutton, superintendent of schools, spon- 
soring National Picture Week, an institution 
originating in 1922, but generally abandoned 
in 1928, but which is still being observed by 
the Atlanta Public Schools. Miss VanHook 


immediately called on Dr. Sutton, who was 
in complete accord with the desire to bring 
about a general observance of National Art 








Schneider & Co., Inc. 
& 
ARTIST’S MATERIALS 
EXCLUSIVELY 
‘© 
Mail orders executed 


123 West 68th St., New York 
TRafalgar 7-8553 


Week. He promised entire co-operation from 
the public schools, referring Miss WVanHook 
to Miss Charlotte Smith, director of art. 

She called on Miss Smith in her office where 
there were being shown splendid examples done 
by the children of Atlanta. Picture Week 
was in full swing, children and teachers all 
showing pleasure and interest. Miss Smith 
liked the idea of National Art Week and prom- 
ised its observance for the future. Several of 
the schools were charging a small admission 
to exhibitions in order to buy works of art, 
and she was pleased to adopt the “penny a 
child” way also. 

Miss VanHook called upon the chairman of 
art of the Women’s Club, Miss Cornelia Cun- 
ningham, who will serve as vice-chairman of 
the Georgia Chapter, A. A. P. L., and render 
all possible assistance to promote National Art 
Week in Atlanta in November, 1935. 

The Atlanta League of Artists was holding 
its first exhibition. The officers agreed to hold 
their future annual shows during National 
Art Week. They promised to join the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League and co-operate 
fully. 

In other instances the Georgia chairman met 
with cordial good-will and promises of co- 
operation, followed up with definite measures 
to bring about effective work. This should re- 
sult not only in a hearty enthusiastic Na- 
tional Art Week next year, but in extending 
the work of the American Artists Professional 
League in Georgia. 

Some of Miss VanHook’s suggestions for a 
drive in membership in the American Artists 
Professional League were: To send letters to 
principals of every school, both public and 
private, asking them to join, the children to 
make their principal a member on the “penny 
a child” plan. Clubs to be invited through 
their presidents or secretaries. Art students 
to be invited. Patrons of arts to be invited, 
also interested friends. Planning of a Christ- 
mas sale. 

* * * 


AN OPEN AIR MARKET 


Miss Louise Orwig, our new Iowa state 
chairman for the A. A. P. L., writes that: 
“A full week of art activities, Nov. 5 to 10, 
was carried out. The Governor graciously pro- 
claimed the week as Fine Arts Week. An 
open air market for the artists was held, the 
Park Board graciously permitting the use of 
grounds for the occasion.” 

* * * 


MRS. MAURER HONORED 


Mrs. A. J. Maurer, local chapter chairman, 
A. A. P. L., Kansas City, who has worked 
hard to make National Art Week a success, 
has just been honored by the Missouri State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. A painting, 
“Holland Light,” by M. H. Hope, St. Louis 
artist, was awarded for creative work and the 
finest achievement of any art group. It was 
a well deserved reward for three years work 
by Mrs. Maurer and the committee. An im- 
portant achievement was the restoration of the 


[Continued back on page 29] 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Chairman : F. Ballard Williams 
152 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Secretary : Wilford S. Conrow 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Regional Chapters Committee 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
681 5th Avenue, New York City 





National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
‘Innisfree,” Milbrook, N. Y. 


4 national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 





A SECRETARY OF FINE ARTS? 


Action by the League on the Mandate of 
Its Members 


After careful consideration of all views ex- 
prested by our members who voted in the ref- 
erendum on this question submitted to them 
in May, 1934, the National Executive Com- 
mittee approved the following letter which was 
conveyed to the President of the United States 
on Nov. 8: 


Dear Mr. President: 

Because there is much discussion throughout 
the United States among art-minded Americans 
regarding the desirability of having created in our 
Federal government some focus for art as it affects 
the nation, this country-wide art organization re- 
cently submitted this question to its members in 
a referendum. 

Our membership is really wide-spread and is 
composed of trained artists and of art-loving 
American citizens. We therefore believe that it 
may be of value to you to be informed of a di- 
gest of the verdict of more than 70 per cent of 
our voting members :— 

(1) In our opinion, there should be created in 
our Federal government an appointive office for 
an official whose duties should include in general 
all matters that affect the Arts in America, with 
the object of stimulating the normal sequent de- 
velopment of all American arts. 

(2) This official should be, preferably, we be- 
lieve, a Secretary of Fine Arts, appointed by the 
President and a member of the President’s cab- 
inet, rather than an Under-Secretary attached to 
some existing department. 

Excellent works of art produced by a people 
do more to win the world’s enduring regard than 
any form of industry. And the unearned in- 
crement from their possession is ultimately greater 
than all else. All who can, go to Greece to see 
the Parthenon, created because a Pericles wisely 
stood back of Athenian sculptors and architects. 

The President of the United States of America 
may well have his Secretary of Fine Arts to open 
doors of opportunity to American artists. 

(3) If Congress should ever create this ap- 
pointive office, we would stress the importance to 
the commonwealth that the precedent be estab- 
lished and the custom maintained of making this 
appointment always non-partisan in charac‘’er, and 
free from political influence, both in politics, as 
applied to patronage, and as applied to art 
factions. 

Senator Oscar W. Underwood was an outstand- 
ing statesman who was respected and trusted by 
members of all parties here and by political lead- 
ers abroad. He was essentially a philosopher 
with clarified ideas of the principles of Ameri- 
canism, who devoted his life to public service. 

We are of the opinion that the ideal Secretary 
of Fine Arts serving in the cabinet of the Presi- 
dent of the United States should likewise be es- 
sentially a philosopher, but in the field of the 
arts,—with also the practical qualities of an 
executive. Such a one would envision the arts 
of the nation as a whole, sympathetically, with- 
out being a fanatical adherent of the whims of 
passing fashions in art. 

For the National Executive Committee of the 
American Artists Professional League, 


Very Sincerely yours, 
F. Ballard Williams, 
National Chairman 
Wilford 8S. Conrow, 
National Secretary. 
* * 2 


SHOULD THE UNITED STATES HAVE 

A SALES TAX ON SUCCESSIVE SALES 

OF ARTISTS’ WORK FOR THE BENE- 

FIT OF THE ARTIST DURING HIS EN- 

TIRE LIFE AND FOR HIS HEIRS DURING 

FIFTY YEARS AFTER THE DEATH OF 
THE ARTIST? 


We have received a letter from Mr. J. L. 
Duchemin, general agent of the Syndicate de la 
Propriété Artistique (Founded in 1896), 15 
rue d’Athénes, Paris, France, asking for our 
study and views on the above question. 
The idea has achieved realization already and 
is in operation by law in Belgium, France and 





Czecho-Slovakia. It is being given serious 
consideration by the peoples and governments 
of England, Germany, Austria, Denmark, 
Italy and Sweden. The object of Mr. Duchem- 
in’s inquiry is the pursuit of an international 
solution. The American delegates to the Dip- 
lomatic Conference at Brussels in 1935 may 
well be advised of the opinion of American 
artists and art lovers throughout the United 
States. Preliminary to any action by the 
National Executive Committee of the American 
Artists’ Professional League, we would ask 
our members to express, iu letters to our Na- 
tional Chairman, their views on the following 
four points: 
(1) Justification of the Sales Tax. 
(2) Practical results given by the Sales Tax. 
(3) Objections of the Sales Tax 
(a) replies to such objections. 
(4) Necessity of providing for the Sales Tax 
in the Berne Convention, by the addition 
to Article 2 of the Berne Convention a 


statement concerning original works of 
art, as follows: 


“The pro:eciion accorded by the convention al- 
lows actually for the author of the work and his 
heirs, an inalienable right to be interested in 
public sales, of which the said work is the ob- 
ject, after the first transfer which has taken place 
on the part of the author. The formalities and 
the assessment of this tax to be determined by 
each legislation.” 


Most of us may recall the case of the grand- 
daughter of Jean Francois Millet, who was 
selling flowers in a music hall while the Angelus 
brought a million francs at public sale. Is 
it not just to come to the aid of such heirs? 
Subsequent to this the government of France 
enacted the laws of May 20, 1920, and Oc- 
tober 27, 1922, typical of the practical results 
of which, in 1934, was the payment to the 
heirs of Manet of the sum of 6,150 francs on 
a canvas included in the public auction of the 
Strauss collection. Edouard Manet had sold 
this painting for only 170 francs. It attained 
at the auction the sum of 205,000 francs. 

The tax in France is: 1% on 50 to 10,000 
francs; 14%4% on 10,000 to 20,000 francs; 
2% on 20,000 to 50,000 francs; 3% in amounts 
above 50,000 francs. The tax in Belgium: 
2% on 30 to 10,000 francs; 3% on 10,000 to 
20,000 francs; 4% on 20,000 to 50,000 francs; 
6% above 50,000 francs. 

It has been established that it applies each 
time there is a transfer of the work. The 
percentage is paid by the seller. In France 
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KASPAR’S 


FINEST TINTORETTO 
OIL COLORS 


. PURE PIGMENTS . HANDGROUND 
- BUTTERLIKE CONSISTENCY 
- GREATER COVERING POWER 
Kaspar Colors are handled in New York 


City, exclusively, by 


LEE’S ART SHOP 
209 WEST Sith ST. 
Get them at your favorite dealer 


HENRY GROSSMAN 


Sole Importer and Distributor 
295 Wadsworth.Avenue, New York City 
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FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


THE 
OUTSTANDING 


INSIGNIA 


ARTISTS’ 
MATERIAL 


of Highest Quality 


The Artists’ Brushes, Col- 
ors and Material manu- 
factured, imported or ex- 
distributed by 
M. GRUMBACHER are 
of the highest quality that 


clusively 


can be obtained any- 


where. 


Where it is possible to 
produce an article in our 
own factories equal to or 
better than it could be 


made abroad, it is 
“Made in U. S. A.” 


The name 
GRUMBACHER 


on any 
ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 


is a guarantee of Excellence. 


GRUMBACHER Artists’ 
Material are sold only by 
the leading ARTISTS’ 
MATERIAL DEALERS. 


M.GRUMBACHER 
460 WEST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“Dunner’s Reavy” by LAUREN FORD “Hoots THEY'RE ALIVE” by JOHN A. DIX 
(Etching $10) (Drypoint $10) 


“ApPLE ORCHARD” by LUIGI LUCIONI “Op Locks at Eppy¥vILLe” by ALBERT HECKMAN 
(Etching $18) é (Lithograph $15) 


Also Fine Art in All Its Branches. 
Portrait, Sculpture, Art for the Garden, 


Decorative Pictures and Old Masters. 


FERARGIL GALLERIES S020. 
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